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A PLEA FOR THE EYE. 
BY G, BOEHM. 

T is an undeniable fact that among the professions and 
| those much given to reading and study, the amount of 
shortsightedness is almost amazing. Young persons, other- 
wise in full bloom of their vital powers, suffer from this 
default, we may actually call it a misfortune, in a frightful 
manner, which, if it should become hereditary, permits us 
to arrive at the most horrible conclusions regarding future 
generations. Semi-blindness is their cruel fate at best. 
Oculists and others interested in the welfare of the human 
race have often tried to get at the bottom of the cause, and 


shortsighted have been introduced and recommended to 
the world. Our schools and colleges have been claimed 
to be breeding places of this disease, as I may call it. 
Parents who have the intellectual welfare of their sons at 
heart, tremble, if they are cautious, at the possibility in 
sending a healthy boy, with a pair of sharp, bright eyes, to 


| 





edly very soft and pleasing to the eye. 
| blue and green, taking it for granted that all things in 


and possesses the greatest percentage of qualities harmful 
to the eyesight, and for this reason ought to be abandoned 
for a more preferable system. A pamphlet printed in 
French, at Arnheim, Holland, Z’ Harmonie dans 1’ Imprt- 
merte, etc., treats extensively on the subject. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Minkman & Co., who have undertaken to 
publish a number of books in the same manner, claim a 
great success for it. Their system consists in printing 
with sky-blue ink upon a light-greenish tint paper. The 
effect produced by the choice of these colors is undoubt- 
They have selected 


nature are good, and therefore the green of the plains and 


. . | oie 
many systems and manners as to how to avoid becoming | the blue of the sky, whose color qualities possess the 


| properties to produce a certain happiness in the soul of 
| man, must, if practically adopted for letterpress printing, 


| reader, in his mood and eyesight. 


the a/ma mater, and receiving in return, aftera short term of | 


study, a young man armed with glasses, without which he 
cannot distinguish a house from a tree ;—he who was able 
to penetrate the very space for miles, almost to say, with 
the aid of his perfect oculary properties, has paid for a 
number of windings in the brain (according to some scien- 
tists, the sign of intellect) with the most valuable of all 
of man’s senses, his eyesight. This is the case today, and 
we cannot deny it if we are honest. ‘‘ Mens sana in 
corpore sano,’ the healthy intellect in a healthy body, is a 
proverb which is almost out of style. It is a rara avis, 
a relic of former times, to find a good, perfect physique in 
a person whose intellect has been strengthened in passing 
years of his life over books and study. Under such cir- 


cumstances it may be wort while to discuss the matter | 


within these pages, which are, in the first place, devoted to 
that class to whom the manufacture of the ‘ evil,’’ accord- 





ing to scientists, is due: the printer, the publisher, who | 


help to spread wisdom, and destroy the eyesight. 

Among the many remedies urged by the opponents of 
the present system, that of a change in color is the most 
prominent. 


be of great advantage to the consumer of literary ware, the 
Starting from such 
premises, the correctness of their system must be admitted. 
Anyone well knows what a gloomy, disagreeable effect a 
dark, sunless, foggy day has upon the soul and mood of 
man ; how different, cheerful and glad we feel on a bright 
summer’s day, with the soft green plain under us, and the 
beautiful, spotless 4/ve sky above, and so it may be with 
books. Lucky author, whose manuscript has been put in 
blue upon green. He may describe the destruction of the 
world, the right to commit suicide, or develop his ideas 
about pessimism in general, and the advantages of a 
speedy return to Nirvana in special, and his readers will 
not be offended by his gloomy denial of earthly happiness. 
They will not clamor for the revolver to end a life which 
is not worth living, but will pass smiling over Schopen- 
hauer’s most awkward passages and Hartmann’s urgent 
invitation to self-destruction. And all this on account of 
a blueanda green. Wonderful! It is certain that the blue 
and green, although absolutely opposed to all sense of 
color-harmony, produces a softer impression upon the 
optic nerve than the intense and strictly opposing qualities 
and contrasts of black and white. But whether the results 


| of this method are what Minkman claims them to be, the 


Bookkeeping, as practiced, in black and | must be left with time to prove. 


savior for the eyesight of this and coming generations, 
The very scant introduc- 


white, furnishes, it is claimed, the most intense contrast, | tion of this method permits us to believe that its qualities 
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are such as to make the ‘‘ intense contrast’’ of black and | what certainly will be sufficient for the good of the cause, 


| 
| 


white preferable to their greenish tint and sky-blue ink. 
Next to color contrasts, as harmful agents in the manu- 

facture of books, the selection of the size of type is con- 

sidered. 


reader. 


is the adaptation of a larger size type, say long primer, as 
a standard, and a more abundant use of leads and spacing 


| in newspaper and cheap literature print, as is at present in 
| 


It is an undeniable fact that our newspapers and | 
cheap libraries are positively dangerous to the eye of the | be permitted to.quote some of the suggestions from the 


Agate type, as a rule, not leaded, although in | 


narrow columns, easily managed by the eye, is a con- | 
| showing the system of the Russian physician Malanevsky, 
| who recommended the white print on a black surface. 
| Any practical printer is acquainted with the mechanical 


stant feeder to shortsightedness in a nation which is com- 
posed of a newspaper reading public. And what nation 
in the world is more devoted to newspaper reading than 
the American ? 
exceeds ours in the size of the sheet, but the Englishman, 
as a rule, is satisfied with the perusal of one or two single 
papers daily, while the average American reads his quar- 
ter or half dozen a day. ‘The amount of news which must 
be managed, within the space limits of the large daily, is 


The English newspapaper sometimes | 


| of it. 


enormous; every editor can sing his song of constant | 


fight of the ‘‘ matter on hand ’’ with space at command. 
fo) 


There is always more ‘‘ news’’ than space to bring it in, 


and even the best of managing editors has his daily awk- | 


ward experiences in this direction. It is therefore neces- 


sary to ‘*‘cram,’’ and the clamor for news must be paid by | 


the reader by honoring the draft upon his eyesight with 
close print and small-sized type. 
this fact. 
ible productions in the way of newspaper publications. 
The world speaks of the American newspaper as a ‘‘ book.”’ 


There is no getting over | 
Competition has brought us to almost incred- | 


We fold the large sheets of a New York Sunday paper, for | 


instance, and are surprised to hold a volume of consider- 
able extent. 
the newspaper, but not the size of the type. 
eye is concerned this may be considered a popular evil, 


of immeasurable consequence. 


on the alert to offer, quantitatively, the utmost to their | 
customers, and those patrons are apt to boast of the | 


amount of matter offered to them in their favorite sheet; 


but no publisher and no consumer thinks of the peril | 


which the daily perusal of a large mass of closely printed 
matter brings to the eyesight of the nation. 
ing for an increase in the size of type and a decrease in 
the quantity to be managed by daily publications, etc., 
would be a blessing to the American people; otherwise, I | 
fear, the stimulus of competition and the ingenuity of the 


modern newspaper publisher will rapidly fill our institu- | ‘ : ¥ 
| end of the page, each word forming a line for itself; of 


| the Semitic style from right to left, of the boustrophedon 
| manner, in which the lines run alternately from left to 


tions for the care of the blind. 

Outside of these considerations, we have often found 
the subject touched by authors, who have the welfare of | 
their brethren, the preservation of the most precious sense 
in man, at heart. The suggestions made by these authors | 
are numerous, and often in their extravagancy do more 
harm to the cause than good. 

“« Are we to read backwards, or what ts the best print | 
for the eyes ?’’ isone of the parchment series, published by 
Messrs. Field & Tuer, of London, in which the author puts 
quite a number of ideas, in behalf of saving the eyesight of | 
readers, before the public. I do not agree with many of | 
his suggestions, simply because I believe them to be either 
impracticable, merely useful as theories, or even absurd. 
I think the limits of what we will be able to attain, and | 


The last years have increased the size of | 
As far as the | 


Our publishers are always 


A law provid- | 


vogue. Still, for the sake of originality and interest, I may 


pages of this little and interesting brochure. 
Among the plates illustrating this odd volume is one 


difficulties opposed to a general introduction of this style, 
and besides, the advantages of it to the eye appear to be 
not sufficiently important to warrant a general adaptation 
The following is a reproduction of the example : 


English as she is spoke. 


We expect then, 
who the littlé book 
(forthe care what we 
wrote him, and for 
her typographical 
correction) that may 
be worth the accept- 
ation of the studious 
persons, and especi- 
aly of the Youth, at 
which we dedicate 
Jobboom oy-bualeneee-tuae 


Further on we find illustrations of the Mongolian or 


| Columnar printing, in which the reader is to commence at 
| the right top of the page and read down to the bottom, 
| starting the next column again on top, and so on from top 


to bottom and right to left until he reaches the left lower 


right and right to left. The inaptitude of European 
languages for all of these methods is plainly visible, and 


| the introduction of any one of them would not entail any 
| important change for the benefit of the eyesight. 


Of more importance appear to be the suggestions of 
Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, which, as the author says : 
Where economy of space is an object, as in the crowded columns of 


a newspaper, they may probably come into limited use. A cursory exam- 


| ination of the ordinary roman type used in books and newspapers will 


show that the smaller letters without tails, such as e, c, n, u, s, etc., take 
up about one-half the space of tailed letters, such as y and 1, and capital 
letters. In the new type it will be observed that the capital letters are 
thickened and reduced to the same height as those without tails, and 
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that the tailed letters, where projecting above or below the line, have 


been docked in such a manner as to compress them into the space 
occupied by letters without tails. Type of this description could, if 
necessary, be set perfectly solid, i. e., without any white or intervening 
space whatever between the lines, or, as in the illustration, with just 
sufficient space between them to prevent the bottom of one line resting 
on the top of the next. Roughly speaking, the condensed letter would 
occupy about two-thirds of the space taken up by ordinary type of the 


same appearance or face, as it is termed. 


ton ve 


a 
2 
= 
oo 
@ 
ie 
gh 
= 
mS 


The author continues : 

If, as some authorities maintain, the essential point in readable 
print is to have a wide and clear space between the lines, the new 
type would, with wide spaced lines, as in the (following) illustration, 
accomplish the object with the least possible sacrifice of room : 


An inquiry which has JUSt been 
héld at Brighion once more il- 
lustrates tne kind Of leadins 
suings in which 10Cal munici- 
palities are kept. All inspector 
of the 10Cal Government BOard 
has been holding a kind Of pub 
-1i¢c inquest ON he proposal or 
whe Brighton Corporation. to bOr 
row 55.0001. ThiS enterprisins 
PUDLUC bDOdY initS desire to in- 
crease the altracltions Of, Wwe 
sreat SUSSEX Walerins-Place 
has resolved to buy an estate 
onthe inland Side of he town 
vo be formed into aPublic Park. 
The Scheme seems to have met 
With MUCh OPPOSIUON: Hut it 


All these suggestions bear a germ of improvement over 
the present method, not sufficient, to my belief, however, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICE. 


HOW SOMETHING MORE THAN THE VAUNTED AMOUNT OF “GLORY” 


MIGHT BE REALIZED BY THE RURAL DISCIPLE OF FRANKLIN. 
BY L. A. PLATE, MT. MORRIS, ILL, 
om reading that excellent paper in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July, wherein A. McNally so ably sets 


| forth the s¢a/us guo of a city office, the thought occurred 
| to the writer of this short essay, to offer a few words in 
| regard to that more humble yet nevertheless important 
| factor of civilization —- THE COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICE. 


While ‘‘specialties’’ may be more profitable for the 


| pretentious city office, the country printer must necessarily 
| adapt himself to his surroundings— be ‘all things to all 


men.’’ He must not only print anything, from a visiting 


| card to a poster, but also issue a weekly or semi-weekly 


| paper, with, perhaps, a meager patronage. 


With many it seems the easiest thing in the world to 
start a country office. They think the ‘‘ wherewithal,’ 
to buy type, presses and paper, all that is needed — forget- 


| ting the more important essentials, good judgment and 


ample discretion. 
The writer, from an experience of years, has found it 


| of material benefit to keep the outfits for newspaper and 


| jobwork separate and distinct. 
| paper for ‘‘ ads 


Type that is used in the 


’? and other standing matter, will not be 


| satisfactory if used for jobwork, while it would be worse 


| than folly to use delicate job fonts in the paper. 


| generally more satisfactory than something smaller. 


Type, if 
used only for jobwork, will be in excellent condition for 
years. 

Brevier type, for the reading matter of a paper, will be 
The 


| additional cost of using smaller type would hardly be real- 


| ized by an increased circulation. 
| for your ‘‘ads,’ 


In buying display type 
* you will find it more profitable to have 


a half dozen /arge fonts, than a great many sma// fonts, 


| which are generally exhausted when you want ‘ that very 


| line.’’ 
| series predominant in your display. 


| imen_ book. 


| ornamental type, borders, ornaments, etc. 


Then, too, it iooks more uniform to have a certain 
It is much better 
than to make your pages appear like a type founder’s spec- 
If you mever use type larger than two-line 
pica, your paper will look all the better. 

In buying job type, do not buy too much in the way of 
An abundant 


| supply of Alain, clean-cut Gothics, Celtics, etc., will 


| ing. 


always be useful, look neat, and not grow out of date. 
Be particular in buying a good press while you are buy- 
A cheap amateur or second-hand press may do well 
enough for a while, but it is always dear in the end. 
The location of your office deserves special attention. 


| It should be easy of access to your patrons, well-lighted 
| and ventilated, and present an inviting appearance. 


: . | 
to warrant a general introduction of any one, or even only | 


a trial. 


Should the reading world succeed in receiving a | 


larger body type, as mentioned further above, I believe it | 


would sufficiently reduce the percentage of shortsighted 


readers to such an extent as to make them feel satisfied, | 


and leave all trials with other methods alone. 


Nothing is more obnoxious to an orderly person than an 
untidy room. It reflects largely on the character of the 
work you do. 

Summarizing, in a general way, the following features 
seem essential : 

1. Impress it upon your patrons, that the advertising 


space in your paper is your stock in trade. No one should 
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expect to get free advertising of any kind, no more than 
you would expect to get anything of value without render- 
ing a just equivalent. 

2. Always do the best for your town and its interests. 
If you do much for the town, you will reap the benefit in 
more ways than one. 

3. Use a good ready-print. 
look better than plates can possibly be printed. 


It is cheaper and will 
To set 


up ad the matter for a country paper, these days, will not | 


pay. 

4. When estimating on jobwork, remember all the 
different items, composition, presswork, proofreading, 
stock, binding, etc. Allow a fixed percentage of profit on 
each, and also make allowance for depreciation of type and 
machinery. 
printers of guessing at the cost of the job. 
cheat yourself or your customer. 

5. Never takea job if someone wants you to do it dower 
than your opponent, who already has given ruinously low 
figures on it. It will never pay to go de/ow a regular price. 
Such a precedent will always be remembered, and, like a 
boomerang, will return with terrific force to the originator. 

6. On any job, always do your dest. Sometimes a 
customer will say, ‘‘ just do it up cheap; I don’t care how 
it looks.’’ Don’t believe it; he does care. If he will not 
pay for a decent specimen of printing, let him go else- 
where. Your reputation for good work will suffer more by 
one foor job than will be remedied by ten of an excellent 
character. Let ‘‘ Excelsior’’ be your motto. 

7. Be sure to give your customer just such a job as you 
promised, in point of stock, style of display, number of 
copies, etc. It is just and right to give your customer the 
Jull number of clean, perfect copies he is entitled to. 

8. In regard to paper stock, suit yourself to your 
Always keep at least a small stock of the 
Flat papers, print and 


You will either 


probable needs. 
varieties mostly used, on hand. 


| sibly be of any use. 
| will mark letters (especially in job type) bad, in some 
| classes of work, that will be good enough for other jobs ; 
Nothing is worse than the practice of many | 





poster, letter-heads, noteheads, billheads, envelopes, etc., 
should always be on hand for immediate use. Wedding 
goods, programmes, etc., being expensive and constantly 


changing, are best ordered by sample, and experience has | 


taught the writer that customers would rather select in that 
way. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come when the 
rugged path of the country printer will lead to wealth 
and fortune. Until then, let us be faithful to our trusts, 
and leave results to Providence. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER, 
TALKS WITH THE BOYS. 
NO. IV.—BY ALFRED PYE. 
AKE the best use you can of the time during which 
M you are learning the business of a printer. 
pass rapidly away, and before you are aware of it, the time 


will arrive when you ought to be able to set out in the world | 


a full-fledged journeyman, able to hold your own, and | 
command the full recompense your labor entitles you to. 
With this end in view, you should embrace every oppor- | 
tunity that presents itself for the acquirement of knowledge. 
Do not imagine, because you are an apprentice, and have | 
to devote a certain number of hours each day for so many | 





The years | 
| that pass through a printer’s hands; and the well-balanced 


| society. 
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years in the service of a master, that it matters little what 
you do, so long as you are doing something. In return for 


| the instruction you receive, it should be your aim to render 


good service to those who have you in their care. 

Your time is not yourown. Youshould be punctual in 
your attendance at business, for whatever time you lose is 
a dead loss to your employers, irrespective of the inconven- 
ience and annoyance that may result from work on which 
you are engaged being delayed. 

Be as careful with the material you handle as you 
would were it your own. Discard nothing that can pos- 
It often happens that the proofreader 


therefore, do not consign to the ‘‘ hellbox ’’ all letters that 
have a flaw in them, for often they will help you out of a 
tight place, especially where it is difficult to obtain extra 
sorts whenever they are needed. So also with rule or 
leads. Small pieces that appear of no value, will often 
come in handy when there is a great run on particular 
kinds of work, and they should be taken care of. 

When distributing jobwork, all material should be 
replaced in its proper receptacle as quickly as possible — 
a great saving of time and labor being often thereby 
effected. It is a very reprehensible practice to pile the 
leads, slugs, rule and metal furniture from a number of jobs 
in a promiscuous heap, to be sorted out at some future 
time ; while some poor, wearied compositor is looking all 
over the office for the very leads that are lying at the 
bottom of the pile, and, after all, has to use two or three 
pieces in a line; then, when his work is completed, finds 
that there are leads enough and to spare of the very 
measure he so much wished to obtain. Nothing conduces 
so much to neatness and expedition in an office as the 
practice of a system whereby everything should be in its 
proper place at the earliest possible moment ; and habits 
of neatness formed early in your career will become a part 


| of your nature, and be of incalculable benefit to you in 


the future. 

It has often been observed, and with some show of 
truth it must be confessed, that the moral atmosphere of 
a printing office is not so pure as it should be; that evils 
exist which contaminate the young mind and _ heart. 
Though such a statement is a somewhat sweeping one, it 
must pot be supposed that a@//, or even nearly al/ printing 
offices are bad places in which to train young persons. 


| Many of the noblest minds and brightest lights the world 
| in recent years has known, received their early training 
| in a printing office. 


The opportunities for acquiring a general thorough 


| knowledge of men and things are great and extensive, on 


account of the varied character of the business matters 


mind will readily discern the good from the bad, and profit 


thereby. Still, a word of caution to the beginner is neces- 


| sary, and he should be on his guard constantly, if he 


wishes to grow up an honored and respected member of 
It is not a necessary part of a printer’s education 
that he should gamble, drink, smoke, chew, or use profane 
language to such an extent that the atmosphere around 





THE 
becomes literally ‘‘blue’’ ; yet there are many, apparently, 
who have the idea that it is a manly thing to be an adept 
in all the above acquirements, and it is this class that you 
should be on your guard against. Have as little inter- 
course with them as you possibly can, then you will not be 
in danger of becoming as one of them. There are num- 
bers of good men in the profession — honorable, upright 
and such as would scorn to think, act, or say mean or 
vulgar things; and it is these whose acquaintance you 
should cultivate, and whose friendship you should seek to 
obtain. 

Keep ever in view the fact that you are to fill a place 
in the future that is now occupied by a good workman, 
and let your aim be to not only fill it as well, but a great 
deal better than the present incumbent. Your opportuni- 
ties are greater than theirs could ever have been, for you 
are living in an age in which every accessory to the carry- 
ing out of your ideas is obtainable. Where your pre- 
decessors had to rely on their own ingenuity for the 
accomplishment of their purposes, you are provided with 
labor-saving appliances, by the use of which it is possible 
to do a far greater amount of work and in a more scientific 
manner than was possible when the men of today were 
boys such as you are, 

‘* As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined,’”’ and it 
rests very largely with yourselves, boys, whether you grow 
up to be an honor to one of the most honorable professions, 
doing your best to keep it in the front rank and upholding 
it as a molder of public opinion and artistic taste, or 


whether you are content to degenerate into a member of 
the by far too numerous class of indifferent workers, who 


” 


look upon the ‘‘ Art Preservative’’ as simply a means by 
which they may keep the wolf from their door, and are 
content so long as they are abie to keep body and soul 


together. 
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STARTING IN BUSINESS. 
BY D. P. NICHOLS, PEORIA, ILL. 

HERE are but few beginners in the printing business 
T who do not indulge in the hope of some day owning 
and conducting establishments of their own, in which their 
genius for brilliant management will be given full play, 
producing results so wonderful that competitors will soon 
become discouraged and abandon the field entirely, leav- 
ing them to reap the large profits which will be realized 
upon the business that will come to them unsought. 
Everything will be pleasant and prosperous. Nothing is 
to occur that will in any way embarrass them, financially 
or otherwise, or detract from the enviable reputation 
which they will at that time possess. As the years roll on, 
experience shows them that many of their ideas were too 
highly colored, and must be modified or abandoned. 
They begin to see things in a different light, and being a 
proprietor is not regarded by so many as being the height 
of earthly happiness. As they grow older their chances 
for going into business for themselves grow less, because 
their habits of thought and action become more fixed, 
and consequently harder to change, and the energy and 
enthusiasm which are so essential to success generally 
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diminish as youth and early manhood are succeeded by 
maturer years. 

The nature of every branch of printing makes it ne- 
cessary for the many te work for the few. Too much 
material and machinery are required for general work to 
make it profitable for one or even two or three persons to 
work alone, where there is competition, because the outlay 
for types, presses, and fixtures enough for one or two 
workmen, is almost as great as if a dozen or more are to 
be provided for. Work can also be done more economi- 
cally where there are enough employés to allow each 
The 
proprietors of such establishments, to be successful, must 
be well fitted for their position. In the first place, they 
should be thoroughly trained in the practical details of 
their work, and should not be afraid to do any part when 
necessary. They also should make business principles 
a study; no matter how small the business may be, it must 
be watched and guarded with the same care that is needed 
where thousands or tens of thousands are invested. Waste, 
carelessness, and inattention are destructive alike to the 
Proprietors should also be 


person to do the parts for which he is best suited. 


small and large employers. 
good managers, and experts in governing the human beings 
who do their work. A deficiency in this requirement is 
the cause of more failures than all other causes combined. 
The ability to manage well is something which is very 
difficult to acquire, unless, as is sometimes the case, it is 
born in a person and comes naturally. Such persons are, 
however, exceptions, and the greater number of those who 
are called upon to assume such duties must acquire it by 
their own individual efforts and observations, if they are 
ever going to be successful. 

To those who are equal to the task, and have the oppor- 
tunity, there is no doubt about their being more advant- 
ages, in a worldly point of view, to be gained by 
proprietors than there are by journeymen, but the differ- 


ence is not so great as some people imagine. Proprietor- 


ship brings cares, troubles, anxieties, and responsibilities 


which do not annoy those employed by them; but it also 
often brings a security from want, and an independence 
which but few of the working printers ever gain. Pro- 
prietors have better opportunities to better their own 
condition by their energy, industry and enterprise than 
have the workmen; while the workmen, if they are so 
inclined, can acquire more and better knowledge about 
the execution of their work than can their masters, because 
the perplexities of ownership do not generally leave the 
mind in a condition suitable for quietly studying and con- 
sidering the finer points of mechanical detail, and the 
higher points of artistic execution. 

The first thing a person should do who intends to go 
into business for himself, is to thoroughly investigate the 
requirements of the field which he would enter, and then 
thoroughly study his own nature and abilities, with an 
honest intention to determine whether he is or is not able 
to shoulder the load of care which is always present, to 
remind proprietors that desirable benefits cannot be 
obtained by those who seek their own ease and enjoyment. 
If a person making such an investigation is only honest 
with himself, it may save him an immense amount of 
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expense and disappointment ; it may save a wrecked life 
and a premature grave. If, after a careful consideration of 
all the questions which enter, or are liable to enter into the 
proposed undertaking, the would-be candidate for a share 
of the public’s business considers himself qualified for such 
a course, he should next see if he has capital enough to start 
as he should, and have sufficient left to carry him over until 
the profits of his business will begin to come in, and in 
case the profits do not come as soon as expected, or if they 
fail to come at all, what resources he can safely rely upon. 
It is very annoying ard mortifying to a conscientious per- 
son to become financially embarrassed after starting in 
business. This often happens to those who are careful, 
honest, and industrious, and does not necessarily indicate 
a lack of general business ability. Uncontrollable circum- 
stances often completely upset the best plans and calcula- 
tions of men who are known to be good judges of business 
matters. Men cannot look into the future and unerringly 
foretell the coming of those events which will have a 
damaging effect upon men and things; the Almighty alone 
can do that. Those who encounter unforeseen obstacles 
of sufficient magnitude to seriously retard their progress, 
or stop it entirely, are to be pitied; but when we see 
persons weigh themselves down with debt at the very 
beginning of their careers, it does not require a prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet, to predict that the majority of 
such persons will regret their course many times before 
they finally succeed in relieving themselves of the load 
which they have taken upon themselves. 

The printing business, in any of its branches, brings 
enough worry and trouble to proprietors, without the 
annoyance of debts, which were contracted long before 
profitable returns could reasonably be expected. Espe- 
cially is this true in regard to young men, or those who 
have never before borne the responsibilities of ownership. 
The duties have not been performed long enough to 
become natural, and those things which later on are dis- 
posed of with ease, at first bring annoyance and ruffled 
tempers. This is a most critical time. It is the time 
when principles which will color a whole after life are put 
into practice, when the foundation of either a good or bad 
reputation is laid. 

Pressing debts tend to make persons fretful and ill- 
tempered, and when anyone is in that condition he is not 
likely to make many new friends, or please the old ones he 
has already made. Neither can he concentrate his whole 
attention upon the business intrusted to him. Running 
into debt is like gambling —risks taken often prove profit- 
able financially, but the number of losses is very large when 
compared with the number of real successes. Even when 
money is gained by such a course the damage to character 
and reputation often greatly overbalances any apparent 
gains. It is better to go into business on a very small 
scale, and pay cash for everything, than it is to go beyond 
one’s available resources, and load the purchasers down 
with promises to pay at some time in the future. 

Knowledge and experience are very necessary elements 
in the successful running of any enterprise, and it would 
seem to show a presence of business foresight, for those 
who contemplate engaging in the printing business, to 
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acquire as much as possible of both beforehand. It is 
safe to say that all who engage in business do so with the 
desire to make money, and very few of them can afford to 
pay for their knowledge and experience by losses, blunders 


and mistakes. No one should become an employing 
printer without first becoming familiar with every part of 
the work which he will either have to do or hire done. 
To do this he should find employment in a business way 
with some one who conducts his affairs on business princi- 
ples, and work ‘‘under instructions’’ until he thoroughly 
understands all the workings of the branch of the business 
which he would enter. This will qualify him to conduct 
business of his own in a successful manner, and will enable 
him to avoid many financial losses and embarrassments. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO, XXXIII.—BY S. W. FALLIS, 

HE wood engravings printed in books at Lyons and 

Venice, from about 1540 to 1580, are more delicately 
engraved than those executed in Germany and the low 
countries during the same period ; and foremost among all 
the Venetian printers of that age, Gabriel Giolito takes the 
precedence for the excellence of and number of wood cuts 
contained in illustrated works issued from his press. In 
many of the books printed by him, all the cuts are sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border. ‘The border being 
engraved on a separate block from the cut is often repeated 
several times in the same book. ‘The practice of using 
ornamental borders for cuts was at this period very popu- 
lar, and from time to time since this practice has been in 
favor with different publishers and workers of art to the pres- 
ent day ; and doubtless will continue in some favor for all 
time. Although this practice is not adapted to all classes 
of cuts, yet it has some advantages as well as drawbacks. 
It is of great advantage to publishers who use inferior 
grades of cuts, as the borders, if well done, shield or 
detract from poorly executed engravings that the border 
surrounds, and in this manner very inferior cuts are made 
to present a creditable appearance, but for a finely exe- 
cuted engraving it is not judicious to introduce borders, as 
they detract from the beauty and fine execution of the 
subject engraving. 

A curious book, of which an edition in quarto was 
printed at Rome in 1561, deserves some passing notice 
in our notes, not on account of any particular merit of its 
cuts but for the singularity of some of them, which are of 
the nature of hieroglyphics or rebuses. It was written by 
‘©M. Giovanni Battista Palatino, Cittadino Romano,” 
and from the date of the pope’s grant to the author, giving 
exclusive right of printing it for ten years, it seems likely 
to have first been printed about 1540. It is a work on 
penmanship, and the title page of the edition of 156r is 
embellished with a portrait of the author. The following 
is a translation of the title: 

The book of M. Giovanni Battista Palatino, citizen of Rome, in 
which is taught the manner of writing all kinds of characters, ancient 
and modern, of whatever nation, with rules, proportions and examples, 


together with a short and useful discourse on cyphers, newly revised 
and corrected by the author, with the addition of fifteen beautiful cuts. 


« 
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Among the wood engravers of Lyons who flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, the only one 
whose name has come down to modern times is Bernard 
Solomon, and if he was actually the engraver of the 
numerous cuts which are ascribed to him, he must have 
been extremely if not incredibly industrious. But there 
is no positive proof that he was a wood engraver, as no 
cuts appear with his name, or other evidence to substan- 
tiate this supposition of his being an engraver, and the 
probability is that he only made the drawings for the 
wood engravers. 

The biographers who lay claim to his being a wood 
engraver, base their opinion on circumstantial evidence, 
without examining into detail and literal facts. The 
inequality of execution in the cuts ascribed to him have a 
strong tendency to contradict the idea of his being a 


wood engraver at all. 
(To be continued.) 
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HELLER’S NEW PROCESS OF PRODUCING ETCHED 
PLATES IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


BY HERMAN REINBOLD. 

ROF. HELLER, of Bern, Switzerland, an authority on 
photographic chemistry, has invented a new process 
of photographic etching, which, for its simplicity, pos- 
sesses decided advantages over the other methods of 
photo-engraving. As is well known, in all the photo- 
engraving and etching processes a photographic negative 
or positive has to be made, which is transferred on the gel- 
atine film or the prepared asphaltum covering of the metal 
to be etched. 
because the worker is always dependent upon sun or artifi- 
cial light. Furthermore, the processes hitherto employed 
take much time, great experience, and the success even 
depends upon the chemicals and the temperature and 
moisture of the air. Most of them are also very compli- 
cated, at least the processes which show the best results ; 
and the methods, which are comparatively simple, do not 
give satisfactory results. This comes from the many dif- 
ferent manipulations to which the plate is subjected, until 
it is ready for the printing press, and in which, as it is the 

case in all chemical processes, accidents easily happen. 

All these disadvantages have been overcome by Prof. 
Heller in his new process, on which he has devoted over 
ten years of hard study and experimenting, as he writes to 
the Swiss Journal of Science and Art. 

In order to save time, material and costs, in his opin- 
ion, it was necessary to produce the etched plate, almost 
ready to be put upon the wood block, directly in the pho- 
tographic camera. 

All the photo-engraving processes use the bichromate 
salts as a means to produce reliefs on gelatine, and the 
‘etching processes make use of the same salts to render 
metallic surfaces impenetrable for water or acids. But the 
action of the sunlight upon such surfaces is slow. 
bichromate salts only decompose in combination with 
organic substances like gelatine, sugar, gum arabic, albumen 
and dextrine, and even then slowly. The object of Prof. 
Heller, therefore, was to make the bichromate salts as sen- 
sitive as the silver salts, at the same time retaining all their 


This is a great disadvantage, especially | 
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properties as toning agents, when in combination with 
organic substances. 

The principle upon which the process works is as fol- 
lows: 

Osmic acid, a combination of the element osmium, a 
metal of the platinum group, if mixed in small propor- 
tions with bichromate of ammonium, will render the latter 
as sensitive as bromide and iodide of silver. 

Mix 10 ounces of water, 34 ounce of bichromate of 
ammonia, 4 ounce of liquid ammonia, 10 drops of osmic 
acid, and keep in.a dark room. 

This solution will not deteriorate if kept in a cool and 
dark place. An addition of liquid of ammonia from time 
to time is necessary to keep the solution alkaline. Planed 
zinc plates are then covered with a solution, composed of 


| a mixture of 2 ounces of albumen (white of eggs), 6 ounces 


of water, 14 ounce of the osmic chrome solution; to be 
filtered before used. 

When dry, the plate is put into the plate-holder, and 
exposed in the same manner as is done in the regular pho- 
tographic negative taking, the time being the same as is 
necessary in the collodion process. 

After this the plate is put directly into the etching fluid, 
and treated like an ordinary copper or zinc plate. 

Zinc was proven to be the best metal for the purpose, 
and the results are said to be astonishing for their accurate- 
ness and sharpness. 
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GUTENBERG—A SKETCH. 
GEORGE W. BATEMAN. 

HE early poverty and small beginnings of most great 
T men is a subject that should be constantly brought 
before the youth of this country, as an incentive for them 
to persevere in the noble struggle for preéminence. There 
are incidents in the lives of all prominent historical 
characters which go to prove that obscure birth and 
privation in boyhood are the stepping stones to the 
pinnacle of fame. I, myself, have seen such times in my 
callow days. But it is not of myself I would speak in this 


place; I wish to hold up the immortal Gutenberg as an 


| example to every fledgeling printer whose ambition soars 


above the possibilities of a long primer weekly. 
It would appear that fate was against this distinguished 
typographer from the very moment of his birth; for as 


| soon as he became conscious of anything he found he was 


handicapped with the unwieldy and unromantic name of 
Geinsfleisch. This synonym of cuticular frigidity applied 
as a surname was in itself enough to squelch the ambi- 
Yet 
Gut—although in his early youth he was a mere boy— 
struggled manfully along with his totally-unfit-for-im- 
mortalization appellation until he burst forth on the world 
with the brand new cognomen of Gutenberg. 
ever, was only a small obstacle removed, in comparison 
with the innumerable other discouraging -occurrences in 
his life, which he heroically overcame. The awful dictate 
of Kismet decreed that his place of residence should be 
Strasburg, and any person who has tried a steady diet on 
the favorite fruit of that particular region—the Strasburg 


tion of most anyone having a grain of self-respect. 


This, how- 


sausage of commerce —will agree with me that it is the 
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very wurst of its species as a brain expander. Then, 
again, he was surrounded by such disreputable company 
that, being a young man of unexceptionable morals, he 
came near throwing up his cases and going into some 
other business ; in which event the professors of the ‘‘ art 
preservative’’ would have been robbed of the glorious 
privilege of referring tc Gutenberg every time some 
unlucky wight says a word about printing. The company 
I refer to was, I am sorry to say, his own elder brother, 
who, at the very inception of the typographic art, invented 
and indulged in the reprehensible practice of stealing sorts. 

I referred above to our young friend’s narrow escape 
from quitting the business, and I will now narrate the 
circumstances which led to his resolution to branch out in 
a new direction, and also the facts which induced him to 
relinquish the idea, and continue in the typesetting busi- 
ness. The elder brother, referred to, put his type-stealing 
process in practice about the year 1440, and, emptying 
the case of one Laurens Koster, ran off with the outfit to 
Mentz, where he com-mentz-ed operations on his own 
account. This cut our friend Gutenberg to the heart — 
not merely because it was his brother who did it, but 
because he had become so habituated to using Koster’s 
sorts himself that he couldn’t get along without them. 
He, therefore, turned his attention to the United States, 
and the probabilities of becorhing a great man in the new 
country. By careful inquiry and constant reading of the 
New York papers, he was soon convinced that he could 
make a big success in America as a politician. Applying 
himself, however, to the biographies of the men who had 
already become famous in that great national industry, he 
found that the circumstances of his early life precluded the 
possibility of his ever rising above the level of a common 
ward worker. He discovered that, although in theory, 
all offices were open to foreign competition except the 
presidency, yet, in practice, there was a certain course to 
be pursued by all aspirants, which, to insure success, would 
have to be begun very early in life. He found that it was 
necessary to obtain a father who had cleared the forest 
from some back county with his own hands, and to get 
one’s self born on the farm thus improvised. After some 
years of farm life, it was necessary for the aspirant to drive 
mules on a tow-path, in order to qualify him for the next 
step—that of school teacher. He would then enter a law 
firm, become a candidate for something, and go straight 


up from office to office until he reached the climax of | 


fame. Of course, such a curious probation would be 
ridiculous nowadays, but that’s how things were in 
Gutenberg’s time; and so, as he couldn’t call back his 
boyhood, he had to give up his ideas about America. 
Only a short while after this, Gutenberg had a serious 
quarrel with his partners, who, I think, were very much to 
blame; but I will relate the circumstances, and let each 
judge for himself. It seems that they were engaged in 
printing and publishing a one-page weekly, set in ten-line 
doric extended wood type, and Gut suggested that it 
would be an improvement if the markets were set in 
letters a nonpareil smaller. His partners, however, 
objected, on the ground that it would be impossible to 
supply enough matter to fill the paper if small type were 
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used. Highly incensed at their lack of enterprise, Guten- 
berg began to run off the current edition (fifty copies), 
when, the type not being locked up in a chase, or anything 
else, a cap W dropped from the ink ball onto the center of 
the form, and, escaping notice, burst the entire parapher- 
nalia of tympan, platen and everything, before the third 
copy was run off. The partners immediately decided that 
this was done out of revenge, although Gutenberg had 
been kicking for a chase for over twelve months. Our 
hero at once threw up his job, and was so thoroughly over- 
come with disgust that he actually went and joined his 
brother, the original wolf. His success after this, how- 
ever, was mainly due to his removal from the haunts of the 
diet before referred to. 

Then follows a rather shady period in an otherwise 
brilliant career. Gutenberg and his brother started in to 
cut letters on pieces of metal, and print from them. The 
faces of these types were of the character we moderns call 
‘‘ crazy ’’—indeed, rather more so. The religious element 
being supreme at that time, they called their first produc- 
tions selections from the Bible, and as it was impossible 
for anyone to read the hieroglyphics presented, they were 
perfectly safe in calling them whatever they pleased. 

But from the rough and unrecognizable metal letters 
of Gutenberg has sprung that great and thriving industry 
which is the very shortest road to wealth, typefounding. 
He it was who first gave men the hint that they could buy 
metal at six cents a pound, and sell it for twenty cents an 
ounce, and get it back again in a short time for the old 
original six cents, ‘‘in exchange.’’ He it was who opened 
the road leading to the all-powerful editorial chair in one 
direction, and to the exciting and sublimely dignified dime 
museum typesetting contest in the other. From his efforts 
have come the ten-cent library, the blanket sheet and the 
boiler plate, together with innumerable lesser blessings ; 
and, in return, his lineaments have been handed down in 
medallion portraits, pictures of his great first proof act, 
etc., and each so totally unlike the other as to convince 
any unprejudiced beholder that he was a short, dark, 
long-bearded man, with a light complexion, very tall and 
smooth-faced. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON TYPE AND TYPE METAL. 
The Printing Times and Lithographer, London, England, pub- 
lishes the following table, showing the rates of import duty levied in 
foreign countries on type and type metal. It will prove of especial 
interest to type founders and printers’ furnishers. The rate given is, in 
all cases, per hundred weight : 
Type and stereo plates. 
‘Type metal 


Portugal 
EPMA visas ss awesee 


Switzerland .. 
Switzerland . 
POR rs SS a seenenee 625 Pe cg 


United States......... we 
Type metal : > 


United States...cs<000es 
It will thus be seen that only four out of the seventeen countries 
enumerated above admit type duty free. 
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To answer the many inquiries for market quotations on staple papers, 


OT, cuss 


in the way of Printers’ 


Stock, we have decided (with the 


assistance of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER Co.) to list our regular stock and make prices on same, so that the printing trade will be posted from 
month to month on the market value of standard papers. 


PRINT PAPER. 


Acme Mills News.. 
Standard Mills News 
Sussex Mills News 
Erie Mills News 
Colored Poster 
White Poster 


BOOK PAPERS. 
gs Super Soe white and tint 
. No. I, S. C., white and tint 
B. & M. ‘= & S. C., white and tint 
Wawasa S. & , white and tint 
Star No. 3, white and tint 


COVER PAPERS. 
Enameled Cover, 20 x 25 (twenty-six shades) ....$ 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 5 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 Ib 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 Ib. laid 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 35 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 25 lb 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 20 |b 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 22 x 28, 40 lb 


PER REAM. 


BLOTTING PAPERS. | 


Puritan Mills Blotting, white 
Puritan Mills Blotting, colors 
Florence Mills Botting, white ........... coceee 
Florence Mills Blotting, colors...........+see0es 


PER LB. 


CARD BOARDS. 
2-PLY, 
St. Charles Bristol, per hundred ..g2 00 $2 40 
Wawasa Bristol, per hundred..... 280 335 390 
Florence Bristol, per hundred .... 3 50 425 500 
PER 100 SHS. 
Three-ply Tinted Bristol (fourteen shades) 
Mh ME <tinese weds eases sesuisa 
| A eer ro eee 
De MN Ross cheer ardent aceaeeanens es :3 
PG IES wees ibesavedaresccesees ieee. 
.80 Blenks...... 
.12 
14 
. 17% Blanks 
OME CR onh cbs cesseutdesessanbe cance 
24% White China.......... ecccccccccccccce 
5% White China.... 
, WHE CHINE 6 es5006060 
Thin Colored China (six shades)..........-.000. ‘ 
Thick Colored China (fourteen shades).......... 4 
Three-ply Tough Check (eight shades).......... 5 
Eight-ply Tough Check (four shades) 
Three- 7 Railroad Ticket Board (six shz des). xe 
Four-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six shades) . 
Six-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six shades). 
Tag Board No. 90, 22 x 28 
Tag Board No. 100, 22 x 28.. 
Tag Board No. 110, 22x 28..... wes eeseecsssnves I 
Tae Bend Mo. 290, 09% 9B... ccccesscccsccce ites 
SHOW Cards (five SHAGES) o.005s cose. cscesssccece 5 


3-PLY. 4-PLY. 
$2 80 


We also have in our —— stock many odd sizes, 


our sample book of Printers’ Ruled Goods, 


Send for our New Catalogue of Fancy Stationery ; 


to secure trade. 


FLAT PAPERS. 
AR TARERB vec cccccccccssce 20 


PER LB, 


Crane Bros. 
Carey Linen. 
Royal Crown Linen 
Crane & Co’s Bonds, Onion Skin, etc 
L. L. Brown’s Ledger Papers, full rms.. 
Ledger Mills (best No. 2 Ledger) 
Florence Superfine Flats, white wove and laid . 
F lorence Superfine Flats, cream laid 

Jawasa Superfine Flats, white wove. 
Welland Mills Fine F lats, white wove 
Mascot Mills Fine Flats, white wove 
st, Charles Mills (No. 2, E.5.)...ccccessccecess 

PER REAM. 


per ct. dis. 


20 per ct. dis. 
20 per. ct. 


No. 1 White French Folio 

No. 1 Colored French Folio (six colors). as 

No. 1 White Double French Folio .............. 2 30 
No. 1 Colored Double French Folio (six colors). 

No. 1 White Double French Royal 


Be Os UN PE Pre ccencesss.0ccdeckecs 
Parchisent Writing BEGHUR. <66005.0ciccccccceses 


ENVELOPES. 


We allow thirty per cent discount from this list. 


Commercial Sizes—First Quality, X. 
Full Government Cut. All sizes are in half-thou- 

sand boxes. 

NO. 

124 White Wove 

234 Amber Laid 

244 Green Laid. 

254 Blue Laid. 


First eaten. xx. 


Full Government Cut. Size 6 is put up in quarter- 
thousand boxes ; 


aN 


Fa 


White Wove $2 15 
bo ee 2 25 
Amber Laid cece ccscccscccccees 2 
Canary Laid 

Blue Granite 

Azurene Wove.. 

Cream Laid 

Duplex ( 

White Wove, XXX .......200- 2 
White Wove, ae 2 


Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 
In this grade the Sizes 6 and 6% are Full Govern- 
ment Cut, and are put in half-thousand boxes. 


SIZES, 
ec cccccceeccccccces $1 go 


NNNWN 
Ww & 


Aaann an * 


2 WWW 


un 
Ome 


NYNe NW 


Melon Laid.. 


White Wove...... 
Amber Laid 
Green Laid.... 
Lt. Blue Laid... 
Azurene Wove 
Canary Laid 

Corn Laid, 


NYNNNNNNNNDN 


n 


also any samples you may desire. 


BE CERTAIN TO SEE OUR PATENT ELECTION STICKERS. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


kes Send for Samples of Society Cards. 


all larger sizes are in half-thousand | 


as well as the regular pay, drug, bank portfolio, etc. 


Second Quality, X. 

In this grade all the sizes are New Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter thousand boxes, the 
Size 61% is in half-thousand boxes, 

NO. 
314 Fawn Laid 

White Laid 

Amber Laid 

Blue Laid 
374 Canary Laid 
384 Corn Laid 

Second Quality, XX. 

In this grade all the sizes are New Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter-thousand boxes, the 
Size 6% is in half-thousand boxes. 

SIZES 6 
DOGIOW: BANG cece ccccceccosvesces $1 80 
F. awn L, aid 


Cc anary L aid 
Corn Laid 


Put up in half-thousand boxes, except the 250 and 
280, which are in thousand boxes. 

NO. SIZEs, 6. 
250 Manila New Gov't...........00. $ 
280 Manila New Gov’t 

350 Manila New Gov't 

360 Manila New Gov’t 

360 Manila Full Gov’t 

440 Manila Full Gov't 

770 Manila Full Gov’t 

880 Manila Full Gov’t ........cccee. 2 35 


Official Sizes— First Quality, XX. 
Put up in half-thousand boxes, 
SIZES, 
White Wove.......... 
White Wove.. 
Amber Laid 
Blue Laid 
Canary Laid 
Comte Late cccccccscese 9 
Official Sizes— Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 
SIZES, 9. oO. 
pe 6 White Wove.......00. $3 30 
436 Amber Laid ...... coe 3 30 


Official Sizes — -Manila. 

Put up in half-thousand boxes. Sizes not priced 
are not kept in stock. 
NO. SIZES, 9. 
350 Manila ......e6 eecccce $1 80 
360 Manila. 
380 Manila Ex 
440 
770 i 
880 Manila cocccccccccccce 4 00 


Send for our sample box and full price list; also 


Write for discounts and special quotations, so that we can help you 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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THE CHILD ACME CUTTER AND PRESS CO. 


Successors to C. C. CuILp, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Acme Self-Clamping Paper Cutters 
AND PRINTING PRESSES, 


64 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


O. H. CHILD, Treasurer. 
B. W. CH/LD, Manager. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 





W. O. TYLER PAPER CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 


PAPERS 


SUITED TO THE USES OF 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, ETC. 


Our lines of Book, Print and Flat Papers, Envelopes, Cardboards, etc., are not surpassed in quality, 
quantity or variety by those of any other house, East or West. 























PRICES ALWAYS ROCK BOTTOM. 


If you have not received our HANDY INDEXED CATALOGUE, send your business card and 
we will mail you a copy. 


W. O. TYLER PAPER CO., 169-171 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


— Meats OF" 


ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


oe PRINTING ox 


























122 FULTON STREET, NEw York. 





We pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD CUT INKS for 
magazine work, both on coated and super-calendered paper, and for the quality of our Ink refer 


to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


Century Magazine, . . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) || AMERICAN Tract Society Pupiicarions, . New York. 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) | A. S. BARNEs & Co’s SCHOOL ee 
Cosmopolitan, . . . (J. J. Lirrte & Co., N.Y.) | American Bank-Nore Co’s Z 
a er (J. C. Rankin, Jr., N.Y.) || D. Appleton & Co., . 

American Book Seller,’86, (Wynkoop, HALLENBECK & Co.) | J. J. Lirrte & Co., 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 
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C.R,CARVER, | [mproved Paper-Cutting Machines, 


N. E. Corner Third and Canal Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York, 
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STRONGEST AND MOST 
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SIMPLE, NOISELESS, EASILY AND ACCURATELY ADJUSTED. 
$1,200 | 97-inch ine 
885 | 33-inch Larger sizes made to order. 
Above prices are for Steampower Cutters. Boxing and shipping extra. 


All machines shipped at risk of purchaser. 
Please correspond with me, addressing as above. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers in Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
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New AND ImaXxPROVED, 
—— BUT ALSO THE —— 
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Built at Colt’s Armory, by Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and bearing its Trade-Mark, the ‘‘ Rampant Colt.” 
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NEW FEATURES. 


HE old style DWELL CAMS are dispensed with on the Improved Universal, thereby obtaining an INCREASED ANGLE Ol 
PLATEN, perfectly steady action, and no liability to develop lost-motion with the consequent “jerk” and vibration of the platen, 
but supplied with DWELL if desired. The main connecting rods are DROP-FORGED WITHOUT WELD from a solid bar of 
steel, and the crank-pin “ Eyes” are bushed with gun metal. The Chase-hook is operated by a pedal, thus leaving both hands 
FREE to handle the chase; it is a perfect lock, self-adjusting to wear and to varying or sprung chases, and will NOT shake loose like 
the old style apparatus. 
Complete stock of Presses and INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS, insuring prompt delivery. 
RG New List of COMPONENT PARTS just issued. Every owner of Universal Presses should have it. 
FREE on application. 
Send for Catalogue and price-list. Liberal terms. 


JOHN THOMSON, 


Office and Salesroom of the UNIVERSAL PRESS, 
143 Nassau St. (Potter Building), NEW YORK, 


Reduced prices. Sent 


Address all inquiries to 


Repair SHop, 9 SPRUCE STREET, 
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GeoXNWarther's Sons 


Feintiwag Inks 
bo down St 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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The Standard Newspaper Prouty. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.— 7 Column Folio, 
BOXED AND ON CARS. 
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‘SHOlaNd ANV SAZIS 
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No. 2.— 8 
No. 3.—9 


Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO.,, Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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SANBORNS’ 
NEW PAPER CUTTER 
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TO CUT 25 INCHES. TO CUT 32 INCHES. 


PRICE, - - « $195.00 | PRICE, - - - $150.00 





DELIVERED FREE ON CARS AT FACTORY. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








MANUFACTORY: STANDARD MACHINERY CO., MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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ORDERS 
~ FURNISHED. PROMPTLY 


FILLED. 


Farmer, [LITTLE & (Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 


Establ ished 1504. 





NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


NE 2WSPAPER OB OFFICE 
I DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


Cast from the 
} VP } ae ALITY 
DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 
’ y ’ 


—QOUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
‘Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own. or the “‘ point system,’ 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 


OUR 
BOOK AND 
NEWSPAPER 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 


CHICAGO} 
BRANCH. | 


[ YPE FOUNDERS. | 


Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. {coe st. | 


INLAND PRINTER. 


Y’S FE 
ce RR». 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA, 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SEcoND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


AND SALESROOMS: 
338, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 


FACTORY : OFFICE 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 
TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 


FHlamtulton & Bakery, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood lype, 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 
== =Pyrinters Materials, 


CABINETS, REGLETS, 


CASES, FURNITURE, 


STANDS, CUTTING STICKS, 


Printers Tools and Inks. 


We can furnish any Sfeciad Wood Work wanted. Estimates 
cheerfully furnished. 


Send for new Specimen Books, just out. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 


offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper | 


Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


{leew is a Composing Stick which 

sets accurately to Nonpareil and 
Pica of the New Standard bodies, 
without quads or leads. It can’t 
possibly slip, as a steel pin projects 
through the back into the knee. 
Mistakes are impossible with it, and 
it removes all danger of setting bas- 
tard measures. Every Stick guar- 
anteed true and accurate. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


2-in. deep. 2Y in. 


2.50 
Nickel plating: 6-in. 25c.; 8 to 10 in. 30¢.; 
12-in. 40c. 

Sample Stick sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

In ordering, be sure to state that you 
want the Standard Joé Stick, as we also 
make a Standard News Stick. 


——:TWO OPINIONS: 


I have tested your Standard Job Stick in 
every way and cannot find one flaw. I can 
save five minutes on every job and would 
not part with it. It is the most complete 
labor-saving Stick ever invented.— PHILIP 
J. Nusspaum, Foreman Great Southern 
Printing House, Frederick, Md., Mar. 8, 

| 1887. 

We procured one of your Standard Sticks, 
and I can truly say that it is by all odds the 
best I ever had, as well as the greatest im- 
provement in that line. —L. A. Prats, 
Foreman Bretbren’s Publishing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill., Mar. 16, 1887. 
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SELF-FEEDING 














IT IS AN ECONOMIZER OF BRONZE POWDER. 


HAS NO RIVAL, IS ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 


The bronze is received in the top (which is closed tightly by the slide shown in 
cut), and delivered through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, passing through 
a sieve before reaching the paper. The supply regulated by thumb-screw at end 
of pad. It is of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents all waste, as 
the ‘‘ Elm City”’ feeds only as fast as wanted, and just where you want it, on the 


work, and not all over the table. 


$2.50. 
1.50. 


Price, large size, 244 by 6 inches, 
For light work, 2'4 inches square, 


Sprenpip Lirrte Macuine.’’— Your Elm City Counter is a splendid little 
machine, and must drive out all others.— Central Type Foundry, St. Louis. 

**Goop Macuings.”’—We have sold several of your Elm City Card Cutters, and 
know them to be good machines.— Collins & M’ Leester, Letter Founders, Phila. 


Send for description of these, and all our other goods. 


Manufactured by G. D, R. HUBBARD, New Haven, Conn. 


===PAPER===—— 


FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 





ve 
FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES, 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO.,, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, : . NEW YORK, 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 
A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. | 
Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, TREAS. 
WM. JOHNSTON, SEc’y. 


EpiroriAL OFFice, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
A. C. CAMERON, EbpiTor. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; single copies, 
twenty cents. 





Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





SIX 
MONTHS, 


ONE | 
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Plain Card ......ccccoccccces 
One-eighth page ............ 
One-quarter page 

One-half page 
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WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : é 

M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 

Ludgate Circus, London. Eng. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Dominion TypEFoUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Exum City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn 

Gotpinc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

H. L. Perouzs & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. Mencst & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

osePpH MauDlLin, pressroom of W. B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

St. Louis Printers’ Suprty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y 
A. N. TrRmB LE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 
C. C. Gow, 1513 Dodge street, Omaha, Neb. 
S. G. Duntop, 77 Nelson street, Toronto, Ont. 
L. L. TaLsott, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
P. A. Logrscn, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wessex & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
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SHORT time since, a printer’s apprentice in London, 
England, summoned his employer to a police court, 
to secure $50 for wages alleged to be due during his ill- 
ness. In support of the claim the plaintiff's solicitor said 
it was simply a question as to whether an apprentice could 
claim wages during the time he was prevented from doing 
his work through illness. ‘The employer conceded the 
facts, but invited a decision. After a perusal of the 
indentures, the magistrate stated that as no clause had 
been inserted exempting the master from liability during 
such illness, the amount claimed would have to be paid. 


THE NINE HOUR SYSTEM. 


NUMBER of correspondents are anxious to know how 
A THE INLAND PRINTER stands on the nine hour ques- 
tion, which, according to the action taken at the recent 
session of the International Typographical Union, goes 
into effect, wherever its jurisdiction and authority are 
recognized, November 1, 1887. Also, what pian it advo- 
cates in regard to making a reduction in wages correspond 
with a reduction in the hours worked. 

In reply, we desire to say THE INLAND PRINTER does 
not claim to be the mouthpiece of any organization, and 
hence makes no pretensions to be an oracle, or possess 
authority to ‘‘speak by the card.’’ Heretofore it has 
opposed the to us apparently suicidal policy of one section 
or state adopting the eight or nine hour system when com- 
peting sections or states were working under a ten hour 
schedule, not because we were opposed to the system itself, 
but because under such circumstances failure was assured, 
and demoralization to employer and employé alike the 
inevitable result, the ‘‘local option’’ principle being in 
such acase utterly impracticable. For example, it required 
a small modicum of common sense to see that the printing 
establishments of Cincinnati, working on an eight or nine 
hour basis, could not successfully or permanently compete 
with similar establishments in Louisville or Indianapolis 
doing business on the ten hour system, even though a cor- 
responding reduction in wages had_ been satisfactorily 
arranged, and wice versa, the diminution of twenty per 
cent of the producing capacity of a pressroom, resulting 
from the adoption of the eight hour system, furnishing an 
objection from adollar and cent standpoint that no special 
pleading could overcome. Hence we opposed what we 
considered an impracticable movement, believing that a 
permanent reform in the shortening of the hours of labor 
could only be secured by joint and simultaneous action in 
every section of the country, such as is contemplated by 
the present movement, so that all should stand upon a 
common level, and no undue advantages be claimed by 
or given to any parties or localities. 

Assuming then that this object has been accomplished ; 
that the obligation to observe it is mandatory on every 
local union, and that its observance is assured ; and with- 
out entering into the merits or demerits of the action 
taken, but assuming, for the sake of argument, that expedi- 
ency prompted the substitution of a nine for an eight hour 
demand, and that little, if any, factious opposition will be 
offered by employers thereto, it seems that jus¢ice as well as 


| policy suggests that the sixty days’ notification, previous to 


its enforcement, should express a willingness to accept a 
reduction in wages corresponding to a reduction of hours 
worked. Employés, we insist, have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the adoption of such a course. Even 
were a raise in wages desirable, it would be impolitic, in 
our judgment, to secure it under the guise of a claim for a 
reduction of the hours of labor. Better obtain a recog- 
nition of the principle, and honorably fay for its recog- 
nition, than justify the statements of the opponents of the 
measure that it is simply a blind to obtain an advance. 
And in order to secure uniformity of action an inter- 
change of views between the various unions cannot be too 
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promptly inaugurated, as a failure to do so and arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion may jeopardize if it does not 
‘defeat the object desired. 

If the substitution of the nine for the ten hour system 
will absorb and give employment, as claimed, to a large 
proportion of the surplus labor in one branch of the print- 
ing trade, sensible men, we think, will be satisfied with 
the advantage gained, for the time being at least, and make 
the question of wages one of secondary importance. 


HINTS ON DISTRIBUTION. 
SUBSCRIBER in Indiana, under date of July 18, 
A requests ‘THE INLAND PRINTER to give some hints 
on ‘‘distribution,’’? accompanied with the confession that 
although he has carefully perused several articles on the 


subject in a number of works on typesetting, to which he 


refers, none of them contain, to his mind, the necessary or 
desired information. He further says: 

As there are not many printers who will take time to explain to 
apprentices who are anxious to learn, [ think such instructions would 
be valuable to many of your readers besides myself. For instance, I 
want to know how much matter should be lifted, what fingers should 
be used, how they should be used, and how much should be taken in 
the fingers at a time, etc. I know some printers who only use the first 
and second fingers, while others use the first, second and third. 

If our correspondent has carefully read the instructions 
contained in the works to which he refers, and failed to 
derive instruction therefrom, we are afraid the defect must 
be in the scholar rather than the teacher. In distributing, 
as in typesetting, an apprentice must learn to walk before 
he can run. 
tion and experience, a fact which oftentimes seems to be 
forgotten, though it is just as easy to acquire a slovenly 
The main point to 


Expertness can only be acquired by odserva- 


habit in the one case as in the other. 
be observed is not how much matter can be deposited in 
the case, but how much can be correctly distributed. 

The amount of matter which should be lifted from gal- 
ley or stone depends on circumstances. An expert com- 
positor can successfully and successively raise as much as he 
can comfortably span, while the efforts of a comparative 
novice to follow his example would inevitably result in a 
mass of pi. Half a dozen lines, in our judgment, are ample 
to commence with, which, of course, can be increased as 
facility in lifting is acquired. Large handfuls, should, as 
a rule, be avoided, however, as their weight not only tires 
and weakens the wrist, but are much more difficult to 
handle —to a beginner—and are apt to be squabbled 
when lifted, or prematurely landed in the case. 

The correct position at the frame should be observed. 
The distributer should stand erect. and not loll or lean, or 
make a concave of his chest. A bad habit thus acquired, 
as in setting type, is very apt to stick through life. The 
handful should be kept in an inclined position,—so as to 
be easily read,— protected by the palm and fingers of the 
left hand —and held in the center of the lower case, and a 
few words, such, for example, as ‘‘to the,’’ ‘‘ for such,’’ 
‘*memor-andum,’’ etc., to be increased as 


”? 


‘strength, 
practice warrants, taken between the first two fingers and 
the thumb, and the letters dropped into their respective 
boxes, care being taken that the spaces are properly placed. 
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This is a feature which should not be neglected, as correct 
spacing is an impossibility where the four and five-em 
spaces or the ens and thick spaces—as is too often the 
case —are thrown in indiscriminately. Some compositors 
use three fingers, on the same principle, we suppose, that 
some penmen write with the thumb and forefinger, instead 
of with the thumb, first and center finger, but we consider 
such a practice should be avoided when commencing, as it 
is both unnecessary and inelegant. 

It is also essential to keep the floor and quad boxes 
If a letter is dropped it should be picked up at the 
A failure 


clean. 
time or at latest before the next handful is lifted. 
to do so is characteristic of the sloven,—and in nine cases 
out of ten type that is left for the janitor or office boy to 
sweep out is fit only for the hellbox. As before stated, 
speed to a beginner is a matter of secondary importance. 
This can be acquired by time and experience. Better to 
learn a little at a time, and learn it thoroughly, than to 
acquire the reputation of being a speedy blacksmith — 
either in setting up a job or distributing one. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

HILE it is no doubt gratifying to our pride to learn 

from the newspaper directories that Americans are 
the greatest newspaper readers,;in the world; that the 
United States exceeds all other countries in the number 
and variety of its publications; and that their increase, 
especially in the western states and territories during the 
past year, far exceeds that of any preceding year, etc., 
there is another side to the question which is neither 
creditable to our intelligence nor flattering to our national 
vanity. It is no exaggeration to state that at least fifty 
per cent of the so-called newspapers thus established die 
an invited death, the superinducing causes being incom- 
petency and overcrowding. A number, a very large num- 
ber of these misnamed periodicals are published by men 
who are totally unqualified by education, taste or experi- 
ence either as journalists or printers, to assume such a 
charge; and asa result the country is flooded with their 
abortions, while they themselves eke out a miserable, 
short-lived existence, but even during that existence make 
themselves a standing disgrace to an honorable calling. 
To dignify their productions with the name of wezwspaper 
is an outrage, it being difficult to determine whether their 
contents or mechanical execution are most deserving of 
contempt. 

A short time since we were introduced to an enter- 
prising individual who fondly imagined he had found his 
calling as editor and publisher of a country newspaper, in a 
town of one thousand inhabitants, which already boasted 
of a democratic and republican organ. Inquiry, how- 
ever, developed the fact that he knew nothing of the 
printing business, and had never written a line for pub- 
lication ; that he was simply going to the country for his 
health; and that the duty of publishing a weekly news- 
paper would be esteemed a pastime rather than a task, as 
he was perfectly satisfied he could ‘‘hold his own’’ with 
the best of them. It is almost needless to add that antici- 
pation and realization did not correspond, and likewise 
that the ‘‘ Salutory,’’ as it was named, and “ Valedictory”’ 
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followed each other in rapid succession. Yet in all proba- 
bility this is but one case in a thousand of a similar char- 
acter, attended with similar results, which could truthfully 
be cited. He doubtless found, as others had found before 
him, that something besides patent plates and patent 
medicine advertisements were required to successfully run 
even a local paper ; and although a bushel of beans or bag 
of potatoes might have been considered ample remunera- 
tion for an ungrammatical puff, they would neither satisfy 
the claims of the paper maker nor compositor. Is it 
any wonder, then, that the mortality among our western 
papers (!) frequently rivals that of the children in the 
crowded tenements of our cities, and almost for the very 
same reason ? 

There are newspapers, and there are apologies for 
newspapers; and although the survival of the fittest is 
generally the outcome of the struggle, the abortive attempt 
of the blacksmith or ignoramus, though seldom if ever 
crowned with success, is often the means of defeating the 
attempts of qualified and deserving men to establish a 
journal which would prove an honor to the profession, to 
the publisher and to his patrons. 


TWO EXTREMES. 

HE progress and improvements made within a com- 
T paratively short period in all branches of the art of 
printing, both in the old and new worlds, are marvelous. 
The work of the engraver, printer, and pressman, as com- 
pared with their productions even twenty-five years ago, 
would indeed be a revelation to the Rip Van Winkles who 
then lived, moved, and had their being in a misnamed 
conservative atmosphere, who affected to believe in the 
good old times, and in letting well enough alone. In fact, 
to many typographic productions of the present day may, 
with propriety, be applied the poet’s thought, ‘‘ A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.’’ 

Yet while this is true in the main, as applied to the 
average typographic productions, and the representatives 
of the craft both in Europe and America, there is unfor- 
tunately a typical minority, of no mean proportions, which 
has neither kept pace in spirit nor in truth with the pro- 
of the age—stumbling blocks—which occupy 
We refer to what may 


gress 
diametrically opposite positions. 
properly be termed the ultra conservative and the ultra 
radical element —the know-nothings and the know-al/s — 
the fossils and the fungi, through the efforts of which true 
art is ground between the upper and nether millstones. In 
the one case all progressive promptings or appeals are 
received with the unmeaning rejoinder: ‘‘ We are a con- 
servative people, and consequently look before we leap, 
besides, we have no faith in these new-fangled ideas ’’ ; 
and under these sophisms find, or feign to find, an excuse 
for a blind adherence to antediluvian ideas, with the 
results that an examination of their productions would 
lead to the conclusion they had been executed in the year 
one. On the other hand, a number of American printers, 
whose education, mechanical and otherwise, is as defective 
as their taste, seem to think that the more gingerbread or 
grotesque work they can cram into a job — whether appro- 
priate or not—the more artistic it must necessarily be 


considered by an admiring public. ‘To them proportion, 
adaptability, etc., is of secondary importance, the use, or 
rather abuse, of the latest jim-crack design, overshadowing 
all other considerations, forgetful of the fact that their 
employment instead of being an evidence of taste is an 
evidence of ignorance. ‘Thus we find that while one 
element affects to justify its action on a record made (?), 
the other does so on ignorant pretense and presumption ; 
and it is hard to decide which is the most worthy of 
contempt. Good taste ignores both, and places them 
where they legitimately belong—outside the pale of honest 
recognition, 


WHAT THE FUTURE MAY BRING FORTH. 

PARAGRAPH going the rounds of the press to the 

effect that an attempt is soon to be made at Harri- 
son, Wisconsin, to make paper from the weeds and grasses 
which grow so abundantly in that region, opens up great 
possibilities for the future. So many improvements in 
paper-making machinery have so recently been produced, 
and so much hitherto considered worthless and discarded 
material successfully employed thereby, that it is almost 
impossible to divine where the impracticable commences, 
or the available ends. Discovery follows discovery in 
rapid succession ; the ingenuity of man has not only revo- 
lutionized the old time methods of manufacture, but 
utilized as the primary agent employed therein, that which 
has heretofore ranked as the most worthless rubbish and 
refuse. We believe we are on the eve of still greater sur- 
prises, however, and that the project referred to will not 
only be attempted, but attended with unqualified success. 
Who knows but a field or farm capable only of supporting 
a crop of self-sowing weeds, may yet become first-class 
property. Many more unlikely things have come to pass. 
TT\HE papers of Messrs. Shepard and McNally read before 
ii the Typothetz of Chicago, on the ‘‘ Successful Man- 
agement of a Printing Office,’’ and published in our col- 
umns, have evidently done yeoman’s service, and aroused 





a spirit of inquiry on the subject among the employing 
printers of the United States. ‘The discussicn of practical 
subjects having a direct bearing on the trade, by practical, 
experienced men, is calculated to do a vast amount of 
good, and invest the proceedings of the society referred to 
furnishes 


with an 


unanswerable argument in favor of the establishment of 


more than ordinary interest, and 


similar institutions throughout the length and breadth of 


the country. Let the good work goon. By reference to 
the present issue it will be seen the discussion on the sub- 


| ject is continued by several correspondents. 
| 


| gone is talk of the erection of paper mills in Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, Australia, to open out trade 


between Australia and India, and, if possible, with China. 
There is an excellent line of steamers running from the 
| above ports to India and China, via Colombo, and it is 
| thought that as paper is both dear and rare in the eastern 
| parts a good trade could be worked up, especially as there 
| is plenty of raw material to work up. Both in India and 


| China, much rubbish has to do duty for printing papers. 
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ECHNICAL lectures and examinations in connection | 
with printing are gaining in popular favor in Great | 

Britain, and it is confidently expected that during the 

present year a greater number of candidates than usual 

will come forward for examination. In Glasgow, Scot- | 
land, a technical class has recently been established in the | 
office of Messrs. Blackie & Co., and some very interesting | 


lectures to the benefit of those who attended them has | 
| 


been the result. As a matter of course, good results, as | 


6 
the London Press News states, must follow all such praise- | 
worthy attempts to improve the professional and _ intel- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lectual status of the rising generation of journeymen 
printers. When shall we be able to refer to a similar state 
of progress on this side of the Atlantic ? 


{ acknowledge our indebtedness to the publishers of 
W The Paper World for advance sheets of the address 
of the Hon. H. L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, on ‘* Paper 
and the Tariff,’’ delivered before the convention of the 
American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, held at Sara- 
Of course it is an argument in favor of 


toga, July 27. 
While specially 


protection, and a very able one, too. 
addressed to the paper manufacturers of the United States, 
it is general in its application. to every branch of industry. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TROUBLES WE MEET. 
BY AN EMPLOYING PRINTER. 

TT\HERE are few printers in the land who will not agree 
l with the remarks made by Mr. A. McNally, of Chi- 
cago, as given in THE INLAND PRINTER’S report of the 
meeting of the Typothetz, in its July number. There is 
so much in them that goes right home to the employing 
printer—touches him in the spot that has been touched 
I have had a little experience lately, that will 
There is in this city an insur- 


before. 
serve to illustrate my point. 
ance company in which I happen to be a stockholder and 
When the institution first started, it required 
As I own 


director. 
several hundred dollars’ worth of printing done. 
the largest printing office in the town, and have the facil- 
ities for turning out just the kind of work needed by the 
company, it was natural that I should have the work. I 
charged living prices only. I obtained, or caused to be 
obtained, prices of the printing that would be most used 
by the company, from a leading Chicago insurance printer | 
—a man who is certainly not noted for his high charges, 
and who does a very large business. I found his prices to 
be some little lower than the prices ruling here for work of | 
the same character, but as there was a great deal to be 
done, I was guided by his figures. One item in the work | 
—a run of 10,000 daily reports, printed on both sides—I 





charged his price for, allowing myself nothing for the 
freight from Chicago to this point, which is a considerable | 
item. In due course my bill was put in and paid. The 
executive officers seemed to think that my prices were fair. 
But one or two of the members of the directorate, who | 
had no printing offices themselves, and who seemed to be | 
jealous of the money that was being paid to me, began to | 
intimate that my prices were too high. They knew | 
nothing about the matter. They could not tell from their | 


| the exceptionally ruinous bid have recently started. 


brains do not receive adequate reward. 


| instances. 
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| own knowledge whether a certain job should be charged 
| $10 for or $20. But on general principles they kicked. A 
| committee, consisting of the chief kicker, was appointed to 


investigate, and obtain competitive prices for work. He 
took samples of the work that had been done and paid for, 


' and sent them around to about ten offices in different 


cities. The work he secured bids on amounted to about $300 
—my prices. One reputable Minneapolis house quoted him 
$260 for the entire lot. This was really a higher price 
than I had charged, when the freight is added, and allow- 
ance made for the fact that the Minneapolis house quoted 
prices on jobs, the copy for which would be reprint and 
not manuscript ; and allowance made also for the facts that 
I gave a proof in every case, and many of the jobs were 
very much changed in the proof, and for the convenience 
of my customer some jobs were left standing in type for 
If this $260 bid had been all that I had to con- 
tend with I would have been all right. But it was not. 
One firm offered to do the work for $120. Now, I know 
better than anybody else what the paper and composition 
cost, and I know that they cost more than $120, and the 
man who duplicated my work for the amount quoted, 
would have had nothing for presswork, nothing for wear 
and tear of type, nothing for profit, nothing for proof- 
reading. The $260 bid was about right. It wasa bid put 
in by one of the largest printing houses in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis—just such a house as the company would have 
sent the work to if I had not happened to have a printing 
office handy. One printer, living a few miles from me, 
who has had the chance to take a good many dollars from 
me, and who has taken them in a business way, was asked 
for bids. He knew what bids were asked for—he knew 
that there was no printing to be had—that it had all just 
been done, and that his aid was needed to help to get the 
directors dissatisfied with me and my prices. He gavea 
ridiculously low figure for all the work—a figure that I 
know was not fifty per cent of what he would have charged 
if the business had been given to him in a regular way. 
You may rest assured that this alleged gentleman will not 
get another dollar of mine if I can prevent it. Other 
bidders came between the $260 and the $120 man. 

I am still doing the printing for the insurance company, 
despite the work of the kickers. I don’t blame them ; that 
But what shall be said of the printers who will 
The firm that put in 
One 
would suppose that if they want to build up a business in 
which there will be any money for themselves, they would 


weeks. 


is no use. 
descend to such business tactics? 


start in doing good work at reasonable prices, certainly not 


at prices so low that they will run behind. Printers have 
themselves to thank largely for the fact that their capital and 
It is such unbusi- 
ness-like methods as I have outlined that bring on demorali- 
zation of business in general and failure in many particular 
Let every printer rest assured that he can well 
afford to go without work that has to be taken at profitless 
prices. ‘Thousands of country printers who have taken 
county printing at cut-throat prices can testify to this fact. 
Hundreds of city printers who have taken municipal print- 
ing at ridiculously low figures are equally good witnesses. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES M. CONNER. 
N the death of James M. Conner, which occurred on 
the 16th day of July, whose likeness is herewith pre- 

sented, the type founders of the United States have lost 

one of the most expert and well informed members of 
their trade. Born in 1825, at the age of fourteen years 
he entered the office of the United States Type Foundry 
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respect, and as familiar in the printing offices of the 
United States as ‘‘ household words.’’ 

With the introduction of the world renowned machine 
for casting type, invented by David Bruce, still living, at 
the age of eighty-four years, an impetus was given to the 
manufacture of type, and Mr. Conner may be said to have 
witnessed not only the revolution in the mode of manufac- 








— 














established by his father, James Conner, but in a few 
years was promoted to the charge of the mechanical por- 
tion of the business, where the next forty years of his life 


were spent. 
Possessed of a truly mechanical mind, and excellent 


memory, and a decided leaning for the profession chosen, 
he was not slow to improve the opportunity presented him 
for advancing the interest of the foundry, and ‘‘ Conner’s 
type’’ soon became known for its excellence in every 





turing type caused by it, but also the birth and introduc- 
tion of the sister art of electrotyping. 

Upon the death of Mr. James Conner the business 
was continued by his sons, James M. and William C., and 
upon the death of the latter, the management of the entire 
business passed into the hands of the subject of this sketch. 
We have often thought the additional burden thus placed 
upon Mr. Conner, of leaving the workshop which had been 
his constant thought for many years, and where he was 
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most certainly at home, and each tool or machine was an 
old friend, and removing to the counting room was an 
error, for his heart was still ‘‘up stairs,’? where he had 
labored so faithfully and assiduously for many years, 
which labor was a pleasure; but the lot was cheerfully 
accepted by him, and borne with the patient submission 
to fate which has characterized his entire life. 

The foundry was not to die, if its originator had. The 
business was not to stand still, if the business manager had 
passed away; but the metals were to be mixed with the 
same care, the machinery, in all its branches, was to be 
looked after and improved, if possible; new faces were to 
be produced; and the work, formerly devolving upon 
three men, was now to be superintended by a single mind. 

If any reader of this article has been placed in a similar 
position, then, and only then, can he fully realize the strain 
such a work brings with it. 

Friends urged a vacation, but except a day or two of 
Such was the active, 
non-tiring and patient energy of the man, and his indom- 


recreation occasionally, none came. 


itable will and steadiness of purpose. 

We have thus outlined a few traits of his character, but 
if we were asked to name what to us seemed the most 
marked ones, we should say his strict honesty and love of 
justice. ‘Tenacious of his own rights, he was ever ready to 
respect those of others, while a trick or deception in any 
respect in a business transaction, met his condemnation. 
Once satisfied his convictions were right, his adherence to 
them was firm and immovable; and although at first this 
feature of his character may not have made him popular, 
eventually the tide changed, and it was admitted that he 
was right. 

A man of reserve, his friendship, when formed, was all 
the more enduring, and more thoroughly cemented by the 
time devoted to its formation, and it may be truly written 
that those who knew him best loved him most, and with 
them the bright spots of his character will endure with life. 
This was the man as we regarded and remember him. As 
an inventor, the type founders are indebted to him for 
many valuable and useful improvements in the machinery 
of their profession. 

His improvements in type-casting machines were many, 
and in a letter addressed to him about a year since, Mr. 
David Bruce gave public acknowledgment of them. 

The first patent for improvement in this machine was 
granted in 1872, and is thus described: 

This improvement was for the purpose of overcoming the expansion 
and contraction of the various parts of the machine, also to overcome 
lost motion in several of the working parts, and all tending to insure 
a more complete type in face and body. ‘This necessitated a newly 
constructed furnace, dispensing with the side arm used in working the 
pump, a complete change in cross beam over the pot, alteration in 
oblique lever that opens and closes the mold, and a novel universal 
motion attached to the bedplate for the opening and closing of the mold, 
and also alteration of vibrating beam. 

In 1873, asecond patent was granted him for means 
by which a dwell was given to the mold at the nipple, 
while the metal is being forced into the mold, thus pre- 


venting the swelling of the type. 
In addition to improvements in this direction, he in- 
vented and patented a machine for ornamenting the faces 
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of brass rules; made improvements in the construction of 
type molds ; and in one improvement prepared to force 
the molten metal in a direct line into the mold with a 
view to obtaining a closer and more compact form of type, 
particularly for the large sizes of metal type. 

As a designer of new faces his contributions have been 
numerous and useful, among which may be named his 
Athenian, Egyptian shaded, Venetian, Amalgamated 
Script, and Cosmopolitan, while the ‘ Sidographic,” 
introduced by him, although designed by another, became 
an exceedingly useful letter and one of great value to the 
printer. 

For many years a number of our prominent newspapers 
have employed the Conner type, and it is said that with 
but two exceptions every dress for the New York Herald 
since its establishment has been supplied by the Conner 
foundry. 

His death creates a vacancy it will hardly be possible 
to fill, but to his children he has left a legacy far better 
than gold or silver, bonds or worldly possessions— the 
recollection that in the father was found an honest and 
just man and a firm friend. 


LEISURE GLEANINGS OF A PRINTER. 


NO. Il.—SPECIALTIES IN PRINTING OFFICES (CONTINUED). 


PREVIOUS article on specialties in printing offices 
did not touch upon the significant fact that there is 
scarcely any other branch of trade in the country that has 
shown such wonderful increase in the quantity of work to 
be done, attended with a general decline in prices, as the 
printing business in the past thirty years. While its growth, 
in volume and variety, is far in advance of our increase in 
population, and that has almost doubled in the period, yet 
the striking anomaly is presented of a general decline in 
prices, accompanied with a marvelous falling off in profits. 
Although printing cannot be numbered among Ameri- 
can inventions, for Johann Gutenberg discovered the use 
of movable types, and first applied it in partnership with 
Faust, in 1450, yet it may safely be asserted that citizens of 
the United States have done more in the past seventy years 
to extend the blessings of the art, especially in building 
presses for newspaper and bookwork—through the genius 
of Samuel Adams, of Boston, Richard M. Hoe, of New 
York, and the inventor of tiie wonderful Feister press now 
running in Philadelphia—than all the other nations of the 
world accomplished either before or since our national 
birth. 

At present printing offices are to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ; like our school houses, 
they seem to form a prominent feature of American civili- 
zation. Under our free institutions the printing press is 
the only coat of arms or heraldry which citizens, either 
native or foreign born, covet or desire. It is emblematic 
of freedom, and the highest honor that can be conferred on 
an American gentleman is the privilege of being enrolled 
among its army of contributors. The aristocracy of 
intellect is the only nobility that has recognition in this 
country, for instead of human it has a divine impress, and 
is within the reach of rich and poor, without distinction as 
to nativity or color. Outside of the final rulings of the 
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supreme court it is the highest power in the land, and today 
the voice of the people, as expressed through the press of 
America, makes tyrants and monopolists tremble in the 
new as well as the old world, more than the edicts of courts 
or the booming of the cannon of an invading army. It is 
the true guardian of our liberties, and tyranny and oppres- 
sion can never prevail while the press is left free to con- 
front it. 

With pardonable pride can we acknowledge that print- 
ing is one of our national hobbies, to which we cling for 
the purification and preservation of our political life, alike 
making crime odious and being a terror to the wrongdoer, 
as well as forming the source from which we derive more 
information and enlightenment than any other feature of 
modern civilization. Women are battling for a knowledge 
of it, and our boys and girls take to it more kindly than 
any other laborious vocation. Like war and politics there 
seems to be something about the business which charms and 
captivates, and the average owner of a printing press is 
generally considered more than an ordinary citizen, and 
his influence and writings have weight far beyond his own 
community and surroundings. Usually with the emigrant 
and village schoolmaster comes the printer and newspaper. 
It is questionable if there be a settlement of a few hun- 
dred people anywhere, in the West particularly, without 
its editor, and he is invariably a printer and has facili- 
ties for doing jobwork. The advancement in the past few 
years in press facilities, size of platen and speed, the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices in composition and the 
low price of electrotyping and roller making — the use of 
gas, petroleum, water and electricity as a motor power for 
printing establishments, far cheaper, cleaner and safer than 
steam —have been largely instrumental in increasing the 
number of printing offices, by placing within the reach of 
people of limited capital facilities hitherto unknown 
and unheard of, up to a recent period ; and, in addition, 
even amateur printers have attained some standing as com- 
petitors for small work. It would be within bounds to 
estimate that even in the past twenty-five years there has 
been an increase of three printing offices for every one 
that existed a quarter of a century ago. While the price 
of boots and shoes, clothing and house rents has wonder- 
fully increased since that time, yet, singular as it may 
appear, the printer’s profits, from one cause or another, 
have not advanced in the ratio of other lines of trade ; on 
the contrary, the figures now obtained for general job 
printing is scarcely one-half what it was before the war, 
notwithstanding that the wages of the journeyman printer 
is now more than fifty per cent higher, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the remuneration paid to all others employed 
in the business. 

At the period alluded to, the writer worked on a Boston 
newspaper, setting type at twenty-five cents per thousand 
ems; whereas the ordinary price for composition is now 
4o to 45 cents. With master printers in the West, a ream 
of billheads used to command $12 to $16 at that time; 
now it is considered high to ask $4 to $6 for the same ser- 
vice and material. 

From the facility with which printing offices can be 
started, and the liberal credits and discounts up to a recent 
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date given by the type founders, business heretofore 
controlled by great trade centers is leaving the older cities, 
and scattering. ‘The smaller towns, in many branches of 
profitable printing, are now rivals of the larger ones, with 
the advantage to the latter of cheaper rents and more 
tractable labor. In addition, no inconsiderable element 
of competition has been developed in the past few years in 
the modern lithographer, with rapid power presses and 
improved engraving facilities, the type-writer, cyclostyle, 
hektograph, rubber stamps and many other duplicating 
devices. 

Looking back over the past twenty-five years, another 
cause for the low prices and reckless competition now 
prevailing in the printing business may be made more 
apparent. The activity in all lines of printing at times 
during this period was phenomenal, which can be attributed 
to the fact that during the three years of our civil war, 
general business outside of government work, was much 
curtailed everywhere, and in some sections of the country 
entirely suspended. People then thought more of winning 
battles than doing business. 
matter in the South and Southwest was either destroyed or 


Most of the documentary 


neglected to be kept up; courts and litigation had ina 
measure stopped; the railroad interests were neglected, 
and had not begun to assume formidable proportions ; 
emigration had fallen off, and the losses in our armies on 
both sides, in the field and on ocean, swept out of exist- 
ence a few millions of our working people. With business 
confidence destroyed and commerce and speculation at its 
lowest ebb, with a depreciated currency and national secur- 
ities seeking investment in foreign markets at high rates of 
interest, with the entire people of the southern states gen- 
erally impoverished, the surrender of General Lee’s army 
at Appomattox found our nation somewhat as a ship at sea, 
that had been shattered by a terrific storm, or a person 
rallying from a paralytic stroke, dazed, disorganized and 
crushed out of natural proportions. 

With the nation’s return to peace lost time had to be 
regained, weak points in our social and political household 
required strengthening, and business, as well as the rela- 
tions of the states to the general government, had to be 
reconstructed and the machinery again set in motion. 
It was about this time that general prosperity set in, and 
printers were the largest sharers in it. Printing offices 
increased throughout the land as if by magic; machinery 


| and material were put into them with a lavish hand, and 


with plenty of work and old-time prices, printers’ profits 
continued for some few years large and satisfactory. With 
this flow of prosperity came into existence, as competitors, 
many who were not printers to the manner born —mere 
capitalists, who looked for percentage and dividends in 
the single transaction rather than results on a lifetime of 
struggle and application. 

All went along for a short time supposing that this 
degree of prosperity would last forever; but it has not, 
as the many failures in the printing business in the past ten 
years abundantly attest. At the present time the universal 
cry of the printers of the country is that expenses are 
increasing and prices are declining, and daily the breach 


is widening. Although the change has not been sudden, 
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it has, nevertheless, been going on gradually, until at the 
present time the printing offices of the country have to 
depend for support on a mere margin of profit on the 
actual amount of cash invested in the business, and that 
only can be realized when backed by close and intelligent 
management and special adaptability for doing their work 
rapidly and economically. Under this peculiar condi- 
tion of affairs the necessity for reform in printing office 
management, and special adaptability to do work profit- 
ably, becomes apparent. The emergency should be met 
by looking the present condition of affairs squarely in the 
face, with the determination to either surmount all obsta- 
cles or else retire from the contest. Employing printers 
in the future who want pay for their investment and labor, 
and at the same time hold an honorable position among 
their fellow men, will have to be watchful and vigilant, 
and bear in mind that the days of fancy prices and 
extraordinary profits are at an end. ‘The mystery attached 
to the printing business has passed away. Men are getting 
brighter and competition is growing keener and closer every 
day. ‘The mammoth printing offices are clamoring with 
their army of solicitors to keep up moving life, with the 
smaller establishments cutting into their lines with special 
facilities and individual management. With a good Faber 
in hand, and a clear intellect to guide it, your neighbor 
can calculate quite well. It is, more than any other line, 
a competitive business, and the person who undertakes to 
run a money-making printing office has no sinecure. He 
has to contend with men of the brightest and keenest 
intellect, sandwiched between experimentalists and incom- 
petents and the usual proportion of dishonest and scheming 
tricksters, who neither have character to lose or reputation 
to make; the employing printer has a divided duty, to 
satisfy his customers as to style and prices and conciliate 
and manage with profit the services of his employés, who 
are, above all other class of wage-workers, intelligent and 
observing, exacting and critical. Above all things else he 
must bear in mind that he is scarcely ever his own master ; 
as soon as he invests his money in a printing office he is, 
in a measure, at the mercy of all he comes in contact with. 
Unlike wine, age does not enhance the value of his plant, 
nor can it be disposed of like other commodities, for no 
two persons would affix to it the same value; and the 
luxury of a financial panic or labor strike, indulged in 
even for a few days or weeks, often sweeps away the 
profits of the year’s business. 

Outside the printing office the employing printer’s 
chances for profits are confronted with another formidable 
catalogue of considerations. Rapid transit in our large 
cities by cable street cars and elevated railways, are 
wiping out the advantages of location, and the use of the 
modern solicitor, telephone, elevator and district messen- 
ger, combined with cheap postage and free delivery, makes 
it of little consequence whether the printing office be in 
sumptuous quarters on the ground floor or located on the 
tenth story of one of our modern buildings. ‘These, 
together with cheap telegraph rates and fast railroad travel, 
makes the entire continent one vast competing field, anni- 
hilates distance, wipes out state lines, levels disproportions 
as to license and taxes, and merges our sixty millions of 
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solve. 
| 


inhabitants, so far as prices of printing are concerned, 
substantially into one community, making it easy for 
parties, even a thousand miles away, to compete for local 
business, however small or insignificant. 

An employing printer of one state is free to do business 
in all the states, and if the customer does not like the 
figures of his home printer, he has trades’ papers and 
catalogues in abundance at command, which gives him the 
prices prevailing at other competing points. As under a 
late* decision of the United States Supreme Court a 
citizen of one state of the Union can send his representa- 
tives into another state and solicit business, without taking 
out an extra or special license, thus ‘‘ setting-up shop’”’ 
wherever one pleases, consequently printing and kindred 
commodities do not command a higher figure in one 
section of the country than another. The lowest bidder 


| gets the work, often without much particularity as to 
quality or style, and it makes no difference to the cus- 


tomer whether the printer lives in Boston or San Fran- 
cisco. Likewise, the printers’ unions, which every day are 
growing stronger in number, wiser and more conciliatory 
in spirit and policy, keep the wages of workmen pretty 
evenly balanced, while through mercantile competition, 
aided by the operation of the inter-state commerce law, 
all kinds of paper stock and printing material can be 
purchased quite as low in one part of the country as the 
other. 

Taking a final survey of the field, two facts become 
apparent: the wonderful revolution which has taken place 
in the prices and profits of job printing in the past twenty- 
five years, and the reckless and universal competition 
which prevails in all parts of the country, to a realization 
of which it has been my endeavor to arouse my fellow- 


craftsmen. As evidence that the situation is somewhat 


| appreciated, already do we find specialties in printing 


offices creeping into Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, 
which, it is confidently believed, are only the precursors of 


amore general movement in that direction; and as suc- 


cess, from whatever standpoint “it is viewed, must neces- 


| sarily be with the capable and progressive rather than the 


reckless and inconsiderate, the problem is one which the 
printers of the country at large are now called upon to 
RICARDO. 
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QUADRATS. 

BY PICA ANTIQUE. 
OMEBODY says, ‘‘If you are good, you know it; if 
you are bad, everybody knows it,’’ and the truism 
applies to work as well as morals. A good printer knows 
his worth ; so do his office companions, his employer, and 
very soon the public; if worthless as a compositor, his 
fellow jours know it, the foreman and proprietor are aware 
of it, and it is not very long before his name is in every- 
body’s mouth as ashame to the craft, a disgrace to the art, 


| and a not to be trusted man. 


That bad news travels swiftly, isan oldadage. Human- 


| ity is remarkably willing, often exceedingly anxious, to 


* Texas is now disputing the decision by attempting to collect a drummers’ tax, 
a position as untenable as it is injurious to the interests of that great commonwealth. 
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learn the worst, and very slow to believe the best. The 
darker the shadows in the picture, the more it appears to 
have an attraction for the masses, and the more slovenly 
and carelessly a printer turns out work, and the lower the 
company he keeps, the sooner and more severely will his 
name be bruited about. 

‘¢ Who did that job?’’ is a question often asked, and 
upon the reply hinges reputation and future success. His 
(the printer’s) mistakes cannot be buried out of sight. 
There is no concealing graveyard for miserable composition 
and presswork; can be no shifting of responsibility. Ifa 
printer is a good one, it will be quickly found out, his 
services always in demand, and his reward be proportionate 
to his endeavor. If his work is the reverse of creditable, 
he will quickly find his level —a low one — and go on dis- 
gracing himselfand the craft to the end. The requirements 
of the age are strongly esthetic, and imperative in the 
demand for the best. Nothing else is satisfactory. Labor 
has its ethics as well as morality, and work and character 
are sifted to the very bottom. 

If you are good, the world will know and acknowledge 
it; if bad, equally well will it be told, and shame or honor 
awaits your action. Remember this; be both a good man 
and a good printer — you cannot by any possibility be too 
good. The motive is high, and the result and reward 
happiness and prosperity. 

* 

‘¢ THE wise man keepeth a close mouth,’’ though not 

written of printers, should have been. It is a marvel in 


this gossiping world how sacredly are kept the secrets of 
the printing office, how seldom, if ever, anything is known 


outside that is looked upon as confidential. Even under 
the greatest temptation, the honor of the craft has been 
tried and not found wanting in this respect. There is but 
one instance on record of a printer having been false to his 
trust in the great workshop at Washington, where informa- 
tion is most sought for and the bribes the most daring and 
seductive. There, at certain times, ‘‘ confidential matter’’ 
becomes more valuable than gold, and publishers and stock 
gamblers hesitate at no expense to procure it. 

Not a very long time since, the chief of a famous 
newspaper bureau in Washington, came into the office of 
foreman and proofreader of the government printing 
office, with a check signed, and amount left blank, in his 
hand, and smilingly said: ‘‘I don’t presume, gentlemen, 
you are in the market, but if you are, fill out this check for 
any amount not exceeding ten thousand dollars, and give 
me acopy of what Iwant.’’ Had the man been any other, 
had his proposition been made as one who expected to 
receive, he would have been kicked out —as was done in 
more than one case. But he knew and respected the 
integrity of the craft, and there was nothing offensive in 
his manner. 

The same rule holds good in all offices. ‘The printer is 
a wise man and keepeth a close mouth. Courts have 
endeavored to open it and failed, and one (recently dead) 
resisted the power of the senate of the United States, and 
that successfully. 

Silence is, of course, simply a duty, but human nature 
is weak, want frequently pressing, and gold almost resist- 
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less. ‘Therefore, the greater honor due the printer, and 
the higher should name written among the 
unbribable, the resolutely honest men of earth. 


his be 


THE recent dedication of a monument to dead actors, 
and the proffer of land and money to build a home for 
aged, disabled and suffering printers should at once turn 
our efforts in that direction. All questions of the import- 
ance and necessity of such a heaven to be blessed charity, 
have long since been settled. But should more words be 
needed, what better ones could be breathed than these: 
‘¢The custom of providing beautiful homes, is one which 
has grown and continues to grow, I am happy to say, with 
the progress of our American life. It speaks to me of the 
ennobling and expanding influence of the philosophy and 
the religion of our generation—an influence which has 
begotten in us a broad and deep love of our kind.’’ And 
again, when speaking of the monument: ‘ To encourage 
and help to higher aims and better efforts the humble 
workers in our profession ; to tenderly care for and nourish 
back to health its indigent sick ; to extend at all times to 
its needy and helpless members the gracious hand of 
charity, and finally to provide decent and Christian burial 
for those unfortunates, who, when they come at last to lay 
down life’s galling load, can ‘ nothing call their own but 
death,’ are our chief duties.’’ 

Should not, cannot as much be said of printers? Are 
they any less worthy of help when living, and a fitting 
resting place when dead ? Have they not as much won the 
right to the applause of the world, and its sympathy and 
gratitude? The question does not admit of argument. 

With the bright, shining, and to be honored example 
of the actors, with hearts longing to aid, and hands ready 
to help, why is there anything of hesitation? Why is nota 
forward move being made? Who is responsible for the 
delay ? How long will it be before the craft can boast of a 
home for 

* Labor and pain, that were never requited, 
Passionate hopes, that were never fulfilled, 
Dreams and desires, that were baffled and blighted, 
Pure aspirations defeated and chilled. 
Heavy vicissitudes, strife and dejection, 
Fate gave them these, till it gave them relief; 
Here the great heart of a comrade affection, 
Gathers them home to a bosom of peace.”’ 

So sang the poet at the monument, and how long must 

it be before we can re-sing the holy psalm ? 


AMATEUR offices —immature would be a more fitting 
name — have grown not only to be a nuisance, but a direct 


injury to the success of the legitimate. With (as Byron 


| wrote of critics) ‘‘ just enough of learning to miss ’’-set 
| they flood the country with disgraceful jobs, and rob 


skilled workmen of their just patronage. Against the 
injury they inflict, the craft is powerless, save relief 
come from the education of public taste and awakening to 
a higher sense of justice. Some men w#//—there is no 
denying the fact —go where they can get work done the 
cheapest, no matter how it may be botched and offensive 
totheeye. ‘The ‘‘ anything will answer,’’ so long as it costs 
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next to nothing, is the rule of their lives, and creditable 
establishments are the sufferers, much more than is gener- 
ally conceived to be the case. 

The facts are plain, but the how to remedy the evil is 
an open question and one not easily answered. There is 
no law reaching the case. If patrons are satisfied with 
‘‘bogus’’ for the real article, the printer is powerless to 
prevent the purchase. If men are content to have their 
houses builded of brick without straw, they have the privi- 
lege of seeing them tumble down, and if crushed in the 
ruins no good and true man will seriously mourn. The 
only power reaching the matter is the public. All the 
printer can do, is to keep ever before its eyes the folly, 
the uselessness and the actual loss invited by having work 
done that is the vilest caricature on printing in its artistic 
and educational development. The moral is to keep 
religiously away from inexperienced, amateur workmen. 


’ 


Is it not most time that there was a *‘let up’’ in the 
publishing of the diabolical pictures in some papers— 
notably ‘‘ patent ’’ in or outsides — counterfeiting humanity 
and looking as much like the originals as Lydia Pinkham 
does like the Lady of the White House, or the president 
like Gibbs, the pirate? Miserable engravings in the first 
place, they become warped and cracked, and generally 
demoralized by use, and the publishers ought to be prose- 
cuted for libel. ‘The majority of us have little of good 
looks to spare, but when our features become so twisted 
and distorted that our own wife or mother would not have 
the faintest conception that the ‘‘cut’’ was intended for 


us, it is time to cry a halt— and enforce it. 


THE vagaries and grotesqueness of type are becoming 
alarming, and the inventive genius of founders appears to 
be suffering under a severe attack of hysteria and dementia 
as to what is good form and taste. Perhaps such mon- 
strosities may have their use. We doubt it, and will be 
relieved from the rack when the ‘‘ sober, second thought ”’ 
of the craft demands a return to the old artistic, cleanly 
cut, untortured out of proportion fonts. At least, it will 
be a happy day for one educated to printing, ‘‘ as she was,”’ 


in the olden time. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE OLD WORLD. 

The following is the result of a recent brief interview with Mr. Luse, 
of the well-known firm of Marder, Luse & Co., in relation to his opinions 
and experiences during his recent trip to Europe : 

“QOur voyages, both going and coming, were very pleasant. We 
were gone two months, and did the work in traveling of four months. 
My experience in former European trips enabled me to save time, as on 
arriving in a city I knew just where to go, and how to save time. Of 
course we went to the chief places of interest in every city we visited, 
Westminster Abbey, Tower of London, 


for instance, in London: 


National Art Gallery, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc., not forgetting, of | 


course, to pay our respects to the type founding fraternity. After land- 
ing at Liverpool, we took in the following order: London, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Verona, Venice, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, Lugano, 
Lucerne, Basle, Paris, London, Edinburgh, Sterling, Glasgow and 
Chester. We visited type foundries in London, Frankfort, Leipsic and 
Edinburgh. We were courteously received in all these places, but in 
london the larger foundries did not seem to care to have us inspect 
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their places. ‘They seem to think they have the best establishments in 
the world, but, as they never have seen an American foundry, we think 
they don’t know. The English and Scotch type founders are very 
exclusive, that is, shut up within themselves; but I make an exception 
to this in favor of the Patent Type Founding Co., London, and the 
Marr Type Founding Co., Edinburgh, where we were shown over the 
establishments and given every information we asked for. ‘There are 
type foundries in nearly all the cities of Germany. Frankfort has four 
large ones, but the best foundry in Europe, in my judgment, is that of 
J. G. Schelter & Gieseke, in Leipsic—John P. Tetlow, superintendent. 
Mr. Tetlow is a Philadelphia boy, and has been in Leipsic twelve years 
This foundry, under his charge, is a model of neatness, con- 
John once found himself placed in the posi- 
During the 


or more. 
venience and enterprise. 
tion of showing the King of Saxony how type was made. 
process he found himself showing the king around, and speaking to him 
as he would to an ordinary mortal. In some confusion he tried to 
apologize, thus: ‘ Your Majesty must excuse me, I am an American, 
and don’t know just how to speak to kings.” ‘Oh! never mind,’ says 
the king, ‘go ahead as though I were not a king.’ 

“ Paris has a large number of journals, but as specimens of homeli- 
The 
government printing office, in Paris, is the worst old receptacle for old 
It reminds 


ness and poor printing they are unsurpassed anywhere on earth. 


type and old worn out material and machinery I ever saw. 
me of what Charley Wells used to call a press repair shop—a ‘ grave- 
yard.’ 

“Venice, did you say? Yes, it was the birthplace of printing in 
Italy. We did not inspect any of the offices there, except from the 
outside. My compagnon de vovage, while on a boat ride on some of 
the small canals, took in a smell that put him in mind of the Chicago 
river, and made him homesick, so that we did not remain long in 
Venice. 

* Scotland is a beautiful country for summer travel, but they tell me 
the whisky is the best in the world—very strong, and more pleasant 


used in cold weather, with hot water, lemon and sugar.” 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The Northern Echo (England) says: “We are in a position to 
state that the county of Durham will shortly produce a startling eco 
nomic improvement in the matter of fuel combustion and the heating of 
steam boilers. Protection has been obtained for the invention, and in 
the course of a short time we shall be in a position to lay before our 
In the meantime, we can only in the most 
The 


cubic bulk of fuel that will henceforth be required for marine steam 


readers the practical details. 
general terms foreshadow the nature of the results attainable. 


engines will be reduced 70 per cent, giving a gain to the extent 
indicated by that proportion to the stowage space for cargo in ocean- 
going steamships. ‘The time for raising steam will be diminished in all 
steam boilers, stationary or marine, by at least two-thirds. ‘The cost of 
fuel consumption will be reduced by more than one-half, and the pro- 
duction of smoke will be absolutely annihilated. The process has been 
made the subject of actual experimental demonstration. Every test has 
been applied. ‘The results we have given above are the understood 
consequences of experiments made under circumstances the reverse of 


favorable to the invention. 


“I DRINK TO MAKE ME WORK.” 

“T drink to make me work,” said a young man one day, to which 
an old man replied: “ That’s right; thee drink, and it will make thee 
Hearken to me a moment, and I'll tell thee something that 
may do thee good. I had a good, 
loving wife, and two as fine lads as ever the sun shone on. We had a 
comfortable home, and lived happy together, but we used to drink ale 
Those two lads I have laid in drunkards’ graves. 
Tam 


work. 
I was once a prosperous farmer. 


to make us work. 
My wife died broken-hearted, and she now lies by her two sons. 
seventy-two years of age. Had it not been for drink I might now have 
been an independent gentleman; but I used to drink to make me work, 
At seventy years of age I am 
Drink, and it will make thee 


and, sure, it makes me work now. 
obliged to work for my daily bread. 


work.” 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


NGW YOR A—63 & 65 Beeknjay St. CHIC AGE 15344 Noyroe Street. 


And 62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. Ross, NJanager, 


NEW PICA COPYGRAPH No. 4. INCLUDING Spacina—$7 00 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND THE PRINTING TRADE, 


154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Gent lemen, 
We have much pleasure in placing before you a Specimen of our 

NEW COPYGRAPH No, 4. It possesses all the Type-Writer Characteristics of the 
improved machines of the present day, and, at the same time, it presents a readable 
and neat appearance. It marks another advance in the improvement of this class of 
printing, and will be indispensable to the outfit of the Job Printer, 

The adoption of the Type-Writer by the commercial world has been followed by 
the imitation of its peculiar work through the agency of the printing press, and a 
large and growing trade in Copygraph printing has been the result. The appearance 
presented by this class of work is now well-known to the general public, and is even 
known to those who do not use or require the Type-Writer Machine. 


The confidential character given to Circulars, Legal Announcements, Notices, 


etc,, etc., printed in this character is found to be very attractive, and secures an 


amount of attention not otherwise accorded to printed matter. 
Copygraph No. 4 is an entirely new face. Put up in fonts of 120 a 25 A— 
carefully proportioned—(Spaces included) for $7 00. 
Yours truly, 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO, 
August, 1887, 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., TYPE FOUNDERS, CHICAGO. 
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Shaudid Brutal Hettis, 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


THREE LINE NONPAREIL STANDARD SCRIPT (18 Points) 


(A WIMEY (4 bliging S tinting and BGtatione Wi “Company 
¢ hedge Mork Lilane and y ays HAuatlical Yar ba LyncolaAcbiiska 
Diluldiy Cr WING hy 230 1557 


Sher Hplrvichants and Giada Aiattcnael Svrnktng hAssorwitiou 
F 


FOUR LINE NONPARELL STANDARD SCRIPT (24 Points) 


Yh Hudtion Kivi BGheamboal “Combony 
Hywel ls 138 We 254 Ws / Dulin HAveuwi Qaylon (6 JO 


Yi WMG a Ws ZS, hed ML 


Oeste lhe Sesener of Hiss’ jd ytd Lewetl 


» SIX LINE NONPAREIL STANDARD SCRIPT (36 Points) $10 00 


Yrnd wud Y he Zi vets 


Himtllti Al / VL YUH VA ( 4 Mp Y 


Kr COLO Dili day ‘6 (fi be ; 2 Mh 


Hight Line Nonpareil Standard Script will be ready in a short time. Size of font, 4 A 10a, Price, $12.00 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
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LIGNTPACE CHALLENGE. 


iy ed 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


2A doa NONPARELL LIGHTFACE CHALLENGE (6 Points) 


GREAT PORTION OF THE FINANCIAL DISASTERS OF TNE WORLD 
Grow Out of Speculation and the Effects of the Practice are Quite as Recog@nizable in Good as Bad Times 
No Sooner do the Times Point to an Improvement in Business than a Great Number of 


245 People Begin to cast About for a Chance to Make a Fortune G78 


20 A 30 4 BOURGEOIS LIGHTFACE CHALLENGE 9 Points) 


BELIEVING AN OLD STYLE ITALIC EXTENDED 


Useful we Submit this Improved Face for the Approval of the Fraternity in the 


Opinion that it Will be Suitable for Circulars Cards Note Heads 


284 And Similar Classes of Job Work 567 


TWO LINE NONPAREIL LIGHTFACE CHALLENGE 12 Points) 


SPECIAL BUSINESS COMMODITIES 


Merchandise Markets Summarized and Reported 


88 Sweet Songsters of Early Morning 42 


THREE LINE NONPAREIL LIGHTFACE CHALLENGE 18 Points) 


BEAUTIFUL BRILLIANT 
Babcock Air-Springe Optimus Presses 
734 Gems of the Ocean 256 


BRIGHT NHNHBAVENS 
Navies of Russia and BPrance 
O8 Rinancial World 85 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER. 
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SPENSER fps. SERIESD: 


LEAF / 


<< 
= S 


‘HANGING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF POLITE SOCIETY AN IGNOBLE THINGo- 
a1254-FOR*INTELLIGENT“AMERICAN~PEOPLE*-56 75p- 


UMBRELLA DAY ON WEST SANGAMO :STREETb: 
345 DRIPPING BEAUTIES IN DISGUISE 739 


THIS: CENTURY =ISGROWING:OLDD- 
24 THE ANCIENT MARINER 37 


AWALNUT = STREET = GUIDES>: 
34. MONUMENTAL 35 


RUSTY = HINGES OF + TIME 
425 FIRST YEAR 36D 











WORD ORPAMENCS. 


Original. 
Series No. 1. 31.00 


SIX LINE NONPAREIL THREE LINE NONPAREIL LONG PRIMER TWO LINE NONPAREIL FOUR LINE NONPAREII 


+24 ste t bse x £ fe Ke 14+ + ke ot & Be +i of Be pice 


Series No. 2. $1.00 


EIGHT LINE NONPAREIL FOUR LINE NONPAREIL THREE LINE NONPAREII SIX LINE NONPAREII 


f 
4 


FOUR LINE NONPAREIL THREE LINE NONP. TWO LINE NONP. TWO LINE NONP. THREE LINE NONP., FOUR LINE NONPAREITL 


~ ¥ 3 oe ee Sn % BX R: \ LL a a 4 
Sw iS Al 2 5S vA KS wir i iS =~ th ys 
Sl § bee nee ~_ AA 4B 


=. 
LONG PRIMER LONG PRIMER 


Serics No. 3. 31.00 


a + *. 
“5 wy 


Series No. 4. $1.00 
EIGHT LINE NONPAREIL FIVE LINE NONPAREIL THREE LINE NONP. TWO LINE LG. PRIMER SIX LINE NONPAREI 
a. oa +4 a. a 


t ’ 
?° "ey 
Lay : — 
é LONG PRIMER TWO LINE NONPAREIL BREVIER 


yo & a tt + 


Series No. 5. $1.25 


FIVE LINE NONPAREIL THREE LINE NONP. BOURGEOIS TWO LINE NONP. FOUR LINE NONPAREIL SIX LINE NONPAREIL 


{ib pe tbe UP edt 


<q + Be 





ARC GRPAMENCS. 


Original. 


CHARACTERS. 





Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
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-the- 


( =x im yrcl > Patent Pending. eo Se ries. 


3A, Ornamental Caps, $1.69 
8A, (Ineluding Short Letters) $2.9. 


QXFoORD GpiTioN 


XIEUT. GoLoONEL Ya ooDFORD 
23 KATE GIAXTON 67 


[INIAND ROUTES FoR THE W 


3A, 6A, Complete, $6.95 





Cleveland Type roundry, 147 St. Clair Street. 








[ARGUMENTS 
SPECIMEN Books 
ANGEL LIKE 


GleVeland Gvpe Foundry, 
GleVeland, Ob 
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MINERALS 
TRE PHCENICIANS 
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Oxonian. 












a ies eee aie pasar Ne 
NONPAREIL OXONIAN, Price, $2.15. BREVIER OXONIAN, Price, $2.30. 





ORATORIGAL EFFORTS OF YOUNG DEMOSTHENES GOBELIN GAPESTRY AND EMBROIDERY 





REMINISGENGES OF THE GOURMNSHIP OF GUEOPAMRA 





GuUPIb’s MEANDERINGS AMONG GONSTANTINOPLE’S BUXOM LASSES 





EXPLOINS OF MHE GRUSADERS 


FIGMENTS OF FHEATHEN @MyTHOLOGY 








1232567890 






1234567890 








PICA OXONIAN, Price, $3.05. 





LONG PRIMER OXONIAN. Price, $2.50. 





UNGOUTH GEREMONIALS 





OLDENTIME FESTIVITIES 
PANTOMIME HMUSEMENTS OF GHRISTMAS RAMBLE ©HROUGH HEATHEN ItANDS 
GWELFTH GENTURY MIMIGRIES SUPERSTMMOUS ORIENTALS 








234567890 ‘ i 
—" 1234567890 






GREAT PRIMER OXONIAN, 


GUSTOMS IN GANGIENT PALMYRA 
(EGHANIGAL APPLIANCES USED BY PRIMIMVE BUILDERS 
@ANDERINGS OF THE SHIPWREGKED 









Two-LINE LONG PRIMER OXONIAN, 


PIGKAXE AND SHOVEL GYMNASMIGS 
EXGAVATMNG FOR GURIOSIMES AN NDERGULANEUM 








Two-LInE PICA OXONIAN, 


OLYMPIAN ©RAINING SGHOOL 
REGIMEN DEVELOPING YOUTHFUL MUSGLES 







ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 





SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN Co., PHILADELPHIA. 





MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


MERICAN SYSTEM oF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPE FOUNDERS, CHICAGO. 


FRENCH CLARENDON EXTENDED. 


IMPROVED SERIES. 


20A, 40a, Pearl. (5 Points Standard Measure.) $3.40 
Love's LTRics Iw Loose QvuawTparkryzT 
Tenderest Sentiments Best Befit Lotre-Sick Fiumanity 


atYorr is the Mvitchine Fiour of Wight =< 


18A, 36a, Brevier. (8 Points Standard Measure.) 


SNS Bit cs pages So SI 0 ee I a oe ag 
SS Walleys of Bright WZ7arxving Corn 


12A, 24a, Small Pica. (11 Points Standard Measure.) 


a Pe os a e  F ens 
Iuiysely Muesuzvumps 3 





8A, 16a, Great Primer. (18 Points Standard Measure.) 


ae a Oe ee ae 
=a Fensirtze Goats 


18A, 36a, Nonpareil. (6 Points Standard Measure.) $2.75 
MAERE FAY WEtEeW SuW strives 
Ihe Fress is the Letrer that Moves all Mire s 
73 Rolling Wares and Billours 


16A, 32a, Long Primer. (10 Points Standard Measure.) $3.95 
WiIRDUEe’S RE MAZ7ArRD 
Morn Awuz7akes in Gladness 2 





10A, 20a, Pica. (12 Points Standard Measure.) 


aN LAGOonms 
ea Dlountain MZ7al_ 


6A, 12a, Dbl. Small Pica. (22 Points Standard Measure.) $5.65 


2S a 
Sportitre Cor 


Double English. (28 Points Standard Measure.) 


Ce ileal. ais alvala abet 
The Beautiful Smouz 


Double Columbian. (32 Points Standard Measure.) 


"Se “Gla cledubewweeees 
Feawe mot Ceased + 


Double Paragon. (40 Points Standard Measure). 


dea EAA CoE 
Doritrenm to \AZin 


FIGURES WITH ALL SIZES IN THIS SERIES, SPACES AND QUADS WITH ALL SIZES EXCEPT NONPAREIL AND PICA. 
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A. ZEESE & CO., 119 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Paper. 








Manufacturers and Dealers in all 


PRINTER. 


BRADNER SMITH & Go. 


PAPER MAKERS, 
GHIGAGO. 


Book 
News - 
Writing 
Blotting - 
eae) 


wawkaewknekeakekaeaeuenke 


Pap er 


raper 


Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, etc. 


—+-+ 


OUR NEW LINE 


OXFORD 


( SUPERFINE ) 


PLAT AND RULBAD. 


Send for Samples. 


NZ 
7IN 





F. L. HURLBUTT. GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 


CHAS. R. WILBER. 


1 ) N 4 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS | 5 espe oop goons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PART INKnS+ 


IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 


MORGANS & WILCOX M’P’G CO. 


R. E. POLLOCK. | 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


— Dealers in — 


METAL TYPE, 


BY APPOINTMENT OF 


— Manutacturers of — 


Woop Type, PROOF PRESSES, 
AND GENERAL DEALERS. 


U.S. Type Founders. 


(ur New Patent ‘Stereotyp ype block. 


Hooks on all four sides. 


Larger capacity than any other Block. 

Lessens the number of Blocks required to run an office. 

Plates located without measurement. 

Perfect register secured for color work without spacing. 

A small cut may be locked up in the middle of a large Block 
without trouble. 

Changes of Blocks for different size pages avoided. 

Often saves an extra make-ready. 

Large orders already filled, and it gives perfect satisfaction. 

All kinds of Stereotype Blocks furnished, and ,all guaranteed 


| first-class. 


Send for prices. 








NGRAVING Co., 20 Cliff street, New York, 


tI 
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PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS. 
HE following address on the use and care of printers’ 


rollers was delivered by Mr. C. W. Crutsinger, of 


St. Louis, before the Missouri Press Association, at Jeffer- 
son City, June 8, 1887: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Missourt Press Association : 

The subject of the paper which I have the honor of reading before 
you is “Printers’ Inking Rollers: Their Use and Care”; and as the 


time allotted is limited, and some of you may at its conclusion have 
some questions to ask in relation to troubles in the handling of rollers 
and inks, we will not indulge in any historical reminiscences, but pro- 
ceed at once to the subject; and let it be understood that my utterances 
are those of a printer fairly posted in the manufacture and use of printers’ 
rollers, rather than as a manufacturer and dealer in them. But I crave 
your pardon for one little digression. Has it ever struck you that the 
invention of the printers’ inking roller takes high rank among the 
numerous improvements made during the last century in this, our 
beloved art of printing? When you come to consider that machine 
printing of all kinds would not be possible without inking rollers, and 
that, since the invention of printing machines, no substitute has been 
found for the composition of which they are made, you will see, at 
once, that without this invention of the composition roller we would 
still be breaking our backs at the old hand press, with ink laid on the 
forms by means of the old-fashioned sheepskin balls; and in this light, 
the inventor of the composition roller becomes the chiefest promoter of 
progress in our art since the days of Gutenberg. 

The inventor builded wiser than he knew, or else must have been 
an extremely modest man; for, great as was his invention, we do not 
so much as_ know his name, his habitat, or date of his invention. But 
no matter what his name, nor what country claimed him as a citizen, he 
has placed the world under an everlasting obligation for one of the 
grandest as well as simplest inventions of the age, without which the 
marvelous printing machines of the present day would undoubtedly be 
still resting quietly in their native beds of ore, instead of rattling off 
their thousands of sheets each hour. 

And this printers’ inking roller, what is it? Chiefly a simple com- 
pound of glue, glycerine and saccharine matter, such as syrup, molasses, 
sugar, honey, glucose, or perhaps the new product of coal tar, called 
saccharine, of which an infinitely small quantity is said to possess as 
much sweetening properties as a barrel of sugar. 

True, glue is the foundation upon which all inking rollers are built, 
and although the most expert chemists have sought in vain for a substi- 
tute for it, none has yet been found. Glues are of many varieties, 
depending upon the kind and quality of stock used in their manufac- 
ture; also, to some extent, upon the process of manufacture. Some 
grades are especially adapted to the cabinet makers’ use, others are bet- 
ter for veneering, sizing, paper box and bookbinders’ use, and others 
for the various uses for which glues are intended. 

In like manner, the making of good roller composition necessitates 
the use of a grade of glue especially adapted to that purpose: one 
that possesses great tensile strength and is of excellent texture, with as 
little affinity for moisture as possible, and which will melt readily. 
Color and cut do not count for much in determining the value of glue 
for roller making. 

True glue is soluble only in water, with the aid of heat. That which 
dissolves and gives itself off to water at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, or below, 
is of no value whatever for roller making. 

Glue having been soaked in water and melted in a water bath and 
allowed to cool or gelatinize, is in itself for the time being a fair roller 
composition, which, when made into a roller and slightly seasoned, will 
take up and deliver ink for a short time; but as soon as the water 
begins to evaporate its surface returns to the original hard, horny con- 
dition of sheet or dry glue. 

Now, if we add molasses to the melted mass of glue, and cook it for 
a proper time, we have the old original glue and molasses composition, 
which we of the older school are so fond of describing as the best in the 
world, as indeed it is, so long as it lasts; but in all, except exceed- 
ingly damp locations, it has a disagreeable way of shrinking out of shape 
and cracking from one end to the other, and just as we get it properly 
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seasoned and turning out excellent work, the surface becomes so dry 
that we are compelled to resort to sponging up, which soon washes the 
molasses out from the surface and leaves nothing but a hard; horny face 
of glue to work upon. 

To remedy this, glycerine and different kinds of the deliquescent 
salts, in proper proportion, were added to the compound in process of 
manufacture; but as glycerine is more largely used than anything else, 
we will confine our remarks to it alone. Glycerine is the sweet prin 
ciple of fats, and although seemingly of an oily nature is classed as an 
alcohol. Its affinity or appetite for moisture is exceedingly great, as it 
will, upon exposure during warm, sultry weather, absorb fully two 
hundred times its own weight in water from the atmosphere, and even 
then its extraordinary appetite for water is still not appeased. Glyce- 
rine does not freeze, and for that reason is largely used in lubricating 
cooling and ice manufacturing machinery. Its addition to roller com 
position is largely for the purpose of absorbing moisture from the atmos 
phere in sufficient quantity to keep up the tack or suction. Some may 
not know that suction means water in the surface of the roller, just as 
wetting a piece of dry glue gives it suction or makes it sticky. 

When you hear a talented pressman talk about ¢y suction you will 
know that he is eminently ignorant of the subject, else he is suffering 
from an aggravated case of ry suction, and is sponging you up for a 
quarter with which to purchase religious tracts or something else—prob 
ably the latter. 

As glycerine does not freeze, you will readily understand that this is 
good material of which to manufacture winter rollers. In fact, I do not 
know of a better composition for winter rollers, to be used in cold 
weather, than plain glue and glycerine; although its excessive use 
causes considerable trouble during the warm, damp days of spring, 
owing to its wonderful appetite for moisture, which, unless the roller is 
properly cared for, will cause it to become green and refuse to take ink. 

I believe, I have now given you a brief, general idea of the principal 
materials used in the making of roller composition, and have tried to 
explain why they were so used. 

We will now say something about the use and care of printers’ ink 
ing rollers, and as the care has so much to do with the usage, we will 
treat both points under the same head. 

We will suppose that we have just been supplied with a new, fresh 
roller, whether from the hands of one of the popular roller makers, or 
one which has been made in our own office, stipulating only that it is 
properly made; and for convenience it shall be a hand roller, as every 
body has at some time in their typographical life been compelled to 
wield one. 

Its surface is unseasoned and sticky, as are all new rollers, except in 
winter. The first thing to be done is to place it in a cool, shady place 
to season, which means a drying out of a portion of the moisture from 
its surface, and a toughening of the glue. ‘This process requires much 
less time in dry than in damp weather. In fact, in warm, damp 
weather, a fresh roller will not season at all, but will absorb still more 
moisture from the atmosphere. ‘Then, unless you are specially prepared, 
there is nothing to be done but to patiently wait until the weather 
becomes dry, so that some of the moisture will dry out of the surface of 
the roller. 

When the roller is in proper condition to work, which condition is 
understood by every practical pressman, the process of seasoning should 
be stopped by covering its surface with a very soft ink, or a mixture of 
ink and oil, such as lard oil or any of the heavy machine oils. 

Wishing to put the roller to work, you will with the hand remove 
the coating of ink and oil, and preserve it for future use, and remove 
what remains with a clean rag or paper, and go ahead distributing the 
ink. After having been used, the ink remaining upon the roller should 
in like manner be rubbed up with a little oil, and the roller put away 
till required for use again. 

By following up this treatment, the surface of the roller, being con- 
tinually covered with an impervious coating of ink, or ink and oil, will 
not absorb an undue quantity of atmospheric moisture, thus making it 
too green to carry ink, nor will the moisture dry out from its surface 
and thus cause it to lose its suction; but will preserve its working 
qualities indefinitely. While this is good practice for a hand-inking 
roller, it is none the less good for those of job and cylinder machines. 
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I have known a set of country Campbell rollers, under this treat- 
ment, to do good service for six years, printing an issue of three thousand 
copies or six thousand impressions of the paper, per week, besides 
poster, book, job, and pamphlet work. 

The durability of printers’ inking rollers, all other things being even, 
depends greatly upon the time of the year they are made, as winter 
rollers being made soft and elastic will run well through the cold 
weather, constantly acquiring a well-seasoned and tough surface, so 
that by the time warm weather comes they have become so tough that 
they will run right through the hot summer weather. 

Summer rollers containing a larger proportion of glue than those 
made for winter use, and consequently a larger proportion of water, 
unless exceedingly great care is used in the manufacture, are likely soon 
to become hard and shrunken, and consequently unfit for use; but, as 
rollers are so small an item of expense in comparison to the other 
materials used in a printing office, and good printing so largely depends 
upon having good rollers, one can well afford to renew them when 
needed. 

I do not wish to tire you, but another point well worthy of your 
consideration is the washing, or rather cleaning, of rollers. And here 
let me lay down a rule, that rollers should never be cleansed except 
when dirty. The habit of washing up after every job, and putting 
rollers away clean, is a very pernicious one for the printer, but very 
satisfactory to the roller maker. When necessary to cleanse rollers, rub 
up and loosen the ink with a little heavy oil, using the hand for that 
purpose. If they are not to be used again at once, allow the mixture 
of ink and oil to remain upon them, thus forming an air-tight coating, 
preventing the undue absorption of moisture in warm, sultry weather, 
and the drying out of the moisture in dry weather. If they are to be 
used at once, run the mixture of oil and ink off with the hand, wipe off 
what is left with a clean rag, and your rollers are in good shape to go 


ahead. 
( To be continued.) 


MANUFACTURE OF GOLD LEAF. 


The following is the method usually adopted by manufacturers of 
The extreme malleability of gold has made 


gold leaf in this country. 
It has been 


it a prominent metal in the useful as well as the fine arts. 
calculated that from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of this precious 
metal is annually used on ornaments, in gilding, in lettering, edging of 
books, in signs, ornamental paintings, and in dentistry. Of course, the 
greater proportion of this is for the first-named purpose, although there 


appears to be a great amount used in the other industries. A com- 


paratively small amount, however, is necessary to cover a great deal of 


space. A cubic inch can be hammered so as to cover a space thirty- 
five feet wide and one hundred feet long, and twenty of our twenty 
dollar gold pieces can be drawn into a wire that would reach around 
the globe. 

The gold-leaf beaters’s art is one of the most surprising when the 
result is considered. The minute films are so thin as hardly to retard 
the light, and yet possess all the brilliancy of color of the solid block of 
gold of about twenty-two carats. It is first cast into a bar eight inches 
long, one inch wide, and one-half inch thick, the weight being about 
thirty-five ounces, and rolled out until it is about as thick as your finger 
nail; the “ribbons,” as it is called, are now weighed into packages or 
of 21% ounces each. ‘These beatings are what the men first 
A man will cut one of them (of 2% ounces) into 180 
He next puts them 


“ beatings ” 
start to work on. 
pieces, making the pieces about an inch square. 
into a “kutch,” which is made of prepared paper, the size being 2% 
inches square. He lays these 180 pieces of gold between these papers, 
first a paper, then a piece of gold, and beats on the “kutch” with an 
iron hammer weighing about eighteen pounds, until the gold is the size 
of the “kutch.”’ These pieces are cut into quarters and filled into a 
“ shoder,’ which is made of gold-beater’s skin, the size being four 
inches square, and holding all the pieces, numbering 740. The gold- 
beater’s skin is made from a preparation of a large portion of the large 
intestines of an ox, and the prepared paper is, or may be, parchment 
made from calf skin, rendered clear and white by a peculiar operation 
that gives it the appearance of writing paper, for which purpose it is used 


to some extent. The pieces are then beaten out in the “ shoder”’ with 
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a hammer weighing about thirteen pounds, making them all four inches 


square. These pieces, or “shoder leaves”’ (as they are now called), 
are cut into quarters, making them two inches square, and in all 2,880 
pieces or quarters of “shoder-leaves.” These are filled into three 
molds. Each mold is made of the same material as the “ shoder.” 
The molds are five inches square and hold nine hundred pieces or 
quarters of “ shoder’’ each. 

The molds are then beaten out separately with a hammer weighing 
about eight pounds until the gold is very nearly square with the edge 
of the molds. They are then sent to girls for booking. Each girl will 
take a mold full of gold, taking each leaf out separately and trimming 
the edges of the leaf off, making them 3% inches square, and as the 
leaves are cut they are put into a paper book holding twenty-five leaves. 


The gold is now ready for sale— American Wood Worker. 


BRONZE EMBOSSING. 

For beauty, elegance and strikingly ornamental effect in embellish 
ing stationery, bronze embossing holds high place. For some time 
past this style of work, says the American Stationer, has been very 
fashionable in the decoration of notepaper, correspondence cards, and 
folders for all purposes, and the demand has been largely increasing. 
At first the art was applied principally to embossing initial monograms 
and crests; but, as greater proficiency was acquired, more and more 
elaborate work was attempted in which the greatest of care and skill 
are required. 

Until within a few years embossing was done wholly by means of 
hand-screw presses, the process being difficult and laborious. In former 
methods of embossing the die was set in a small press and a counter die 
was used, made of leather, with a covering of gutta-percha.. For all 
ordinary purposes the hand-screw press has given place to the steam 
press, and with favorable results. The first work executed by the 
steam press was a design of rosebuds and leaves done in silver and 
This sold rapidly, practically demonstrating the success of the 


green. 
This design is still in the market, with the addition of 


new method. 
being mounted upon an embossed card outlined in gold. 

The process of bronze embossing is similar to the old-fashioned 
method of color printing; the colors are laid separately and the emboss- 
ing is done afterward. Bronzes will not combine as in ordinary color- 
printing, but the permanent effect is obtained from the last one laid. 
Thus, if a yellow is laid over a blue, the result is not green as in color- 
printing, but yellow. ‘This restricts the process to a certain degree, for 
if any combination in bronzes is desired it must be effected before 
printing. 

Experiments are now being carried on for improving embossing 
machinery, but, after all, the most essential requirement is great force. 
Nearly every machine is broken after being in use for a limited time, 
owing to the immense pressure necessary, but this will not seem strange 
when it is considered that in a comparison between the embossing and 
ordinary printing machine the ratio is as one thousand to one. 

The colors most in vogue are gold and silver, while the patent 
bronzes, such as peacock-blue and other delicate shades, prove very 
popular. ‘The designs are all remarkable for richness and delicacy of 
coloring, while many possess special artistic merit. 

One design resembles modern water-color painting; on a leafless 
branch of a tree are perched seven birds, embossed in quiet but effective 
colors. 
child holding a kitten, while a branch of “ pussy willow” projects from 
either side of the plaque, making a handsome and tasteful card. 


One design has simply 


Another is a plaque in gold on which is embossed in silver a 


Embossing is particularly suitable for menus. 
the word “ Dinner” in artistic lettering; the “ D” is made to represent 
an old-fashioned fireplace, the framework of the letter being embossed 
to imitate the bricks of the chimney, while at the bottom are several logs 
from which the flames are leaping up toward a pot hung in the center 
of the letter. One of the latest designs shown is the head of Marguerite 
in “Faust.” The face is embossed in clear silver, and is well set off by 
the other colors used, while the details are carefully and skillfully exe- 
cuted, making it altogether a very attractive design. 

The possibilities in artistic bronze embossing have by no means been 
exhausted, and as there is still a wide field for the art, its future may 


well be predicted as bright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


A QUESTIONABLE HONOR. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, August 1, 1887. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has been unsparing in its condemnation of 


the amateur craze. The delightful specimens of amateur art, reproduced 
in its pages at intervals, reveal, to the educated printer, the extent to 
which this fad has gone, and, no doubt, have had a good effect toward 
repressing the ridiculous efforts of the so/-d/san¢ printers in many places. 

The amateur designer deserves a word or two of censure. The 
writer’s attention has been drawn to a border which has been cast and 












































put on the market. The distinguished ugliness and want of merit of 


the design is at once sufficient to condemn it. The wonder is that any 
type foundry would cast it and put it on the shelf for sale. 

No encouragement should be given to these ugly and inartistic 
productions. Stop buying them, and eventually they will disappear. 
The question of taste is not applicable to the case. ‘They are merely 
the efforts of silly amateurs, who imagine they can reproduce the beauty 
of a Warwick castle in cake and sugar, or rebuild a second St. Peter’s in 
gingerbread. te Dee: 


FROM THE DOMINION. 
To the Editor: Toronro, August 4, 1887. 

There is scarcely anything to report besides a state of trade so flat 
that it might be said very briefly, xothing doing. Those who have the 
reputation of being the best printers have been very busy in the carly 
part of the season; but during July business has declined, gradually 
increasing the number of the unemployed. To these may be added a 
large number who have come, not only from other cities, but from 
country towns in various parts of the province. There is nothing 
encouraging in prospect. It would be wise for others not to come this 
way. The printers’ supply establishments have been very busy. 

The Miller & Richards’ house has been sending new dresses for 
newspapers and outfits for job offices. ‘The popularity of the Miller & 
Richards’ Canadian business, under the management of Mr. R. L. Patter- 
son, is very flattering to that gentleman. 

The Campbell press agency in Canada is now conducted by Mr. J. 
T. Johnston, who is well known to the printing trade of the Dominion 
as a fair dealing, energetic business man. 

The firm of Westman & Baker are now doing a large business in the 
manufacture of job presses and paper cutters in their new establishment 
YORK. 


on Wellington street west. Yours, etc., 


FROM UTAH. 
To the Editor: SALT LAKE Ciry, August I, 1887. 
Having been a subscriber to your valuable magazine since its com- 
mencement, and having looked in vain in your correspondents’ columns 
for any communication from this city, after a good deal of hesitancy I 
take the liberty of letting your readers know how the art preservative 
progresses in the city of the saints. Business at present is only fair, 
with prospects about the same, and at time of writing there are “subs” 
enough to supply the demand, as the recent suspension of one of our 
evening papers has, of course, increased the ranks of the unemployed. 
Salt Lake City has been the grave of many a journalistic venture, 
the Democrat being the last to succumb to the inevitable, having sus- 
pended publication July £6, after an existence of a little over two years. 
‘This leaves Salt Lake with one evening paper, the Deseret News (Mor- 
mon), and two morning papers, the //era/d (Mormon) and the 77ibune 
(Gentile). It possesses seven job offices, two of which belong to the 
Tribune and News. 
Parker, who transferred it to the defunct Democrat, which in turn sold 


The //erald’s job establishment was sold to a M. 





it to the 77?bune, with the rest of their plant, from which it was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Ackerman, Pratt & Waugh, who were lately con- 
nected with the Democrat, the former having been the foreman of the 
jobroom—who will continue the business—and as he has heretofore 
enjoyed a good reputation for turning out first-class work, they will no 
doubt make a success of their venture. There has been a good deal of 
cutting in prices, one firm hiring girls and paying them 12% cents per 
thousand ems. Pressmen do not receive very munificent salaries; one 
who had been at the business over twelve years was offered by one firm 
the huge sum of $12 per week to take charge of a pressroom containing 
three or four jobbers and two cylinder presses. What would the press 
men of the East think of such an offer? The proprietors seem to enter- 
tain the opinion that the work can be done by boys. There is little if 
any demand for artistic colored productions, the idea being to have 
work done as cheaply as possible. 

There has been a little difficulty between the union and the news 
papers in regard to salaries, the Gentile papers paying all cash, and the 
Mormon paying part cash and part store pay and produce, the union 
desiring that the latter system should be abolished. So far, however, it 
has not gained its point, but there is little doubt that by persistent ham 
mering and agitation it will eventually succeed. Pawn 

FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
To the Editor + CounciL BLurrs, Iowa, August 3, 1887. 

At the present, and for some time past, the printing business at the 
“ Bluffs” 


future, the outlook being very good. 


has been rather quiet. However, we are hopeful for the 
The building of the motor railway 
here and out to Lake Manawa, which, by the way, is becoming quite a 
resort, besides other extensive public improvements, have had a salutary 
effect upon the printing business, and prevented the usual summer lag. 
The job offices will, in all probability, have to increase their forces to 
some extent by the time this is in print and before readers. 

The prices for work are not all that we might wish for, though taken 
all in all, I know of many cities as large or larger than this that are 
much worse off in this respect. For night work we get 35 cents per 
thousand ems, 32% cents for bookwork, and $15 per week for job 
printers. , 

Although I consider myself a “ fixture’? here, so to speak, for an 
indefinite time, and do not expect to take up the “ banner,’ I should 
like to see THE INLAND PRINTER revive its “State of Trade” depart- 
ment. I want to see something about how prices for work range at 
satisfaction from 
BENJAMIN. 


different points over the country. I derive much 


reading these brief summaries. I am, etc., 
FROM SYRACUSE. 
To the Editor: SYRACUSE, N.Y., July 29, 1887. 
We have some very enterprising (?) newspapers here in Syracuse. 
The Standard came out a week ago last Sunday, with a mighty flourish 
of trumpets over its enlargement to sixteen pages, and cautioned pur- 
chasers to be sure that they received the whole paper. Of the sixteen 
pages, I counted no less than seven which were composed wholly of 
plates. Recently the daiiy edition came out in an alleged enlarged form, 
which was accomplished by cutting down the width of the columns, 
and adding an extra one to each page, to admit of the use of plates. 
This was the accomplishment of a scheme agitated some time since 
by the publisher. About the time that the /owrnals new Hoe type- 
revolving perfecting press was put in operation, the Zvening Llerald 
came forth as an eight-page sheet, filled with plates, and the editor 


” 


stated that a “rush of advertising’ necessitated the new departure. 
Within the past three or four weeks it has fallen back to its old 
four-page size, except on Fridays, when it appears as an eight-page, and 
springs upon a suffering community a whole page of German plates. In 
its four-page form it uses no plates, but they come in quite handy 
on Sunday. The Cozrier some time ago had a long, double-leaded 
editorial regarding 7¢s enlargement, which consisted of an additional 
column upon each of its four pages, and which was either filled with 
an advertisement for a lager beer foundry, or with plates and “ ideal” 
patent medicine cards. That paper, too, has fallen back into its old 
rut, and is apparently as interesting as ever. ‘The /ourna/ is the only 


one of the city dailies which sticks to its enlargement, and by its use of 
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“turtles”? has knocked plates out of the question. It consists of four 


pages of nine columns each, and is not issued on Sunday. The Sanday 
Times fills over half of its sheet with imported stereotyped matter, and 
styles itself “an illustrated newpsaper.”” Thanks to goodness, I am able 
to state that the Zadorer, conducted by two first-class union men, is able 
to pay for the setting of its own type, and does not call in any stereo- 
typed columns from the pens of highly-fed and poorly-paid magazine 
writers. 

The coming event in labor circles in this city is the annual excur- 
sion and picnic of the Central Trades and Labor Assembly, which, this 
year, will take place at Pleasant Beach, Onondaga Lake. It will be 
held on Labor Holiday, Monday, September 5, and promises to be a 
A parade will take place in the morning, in which all 
Undoubtedly 


grand success. 
the unions represented in the assembly are to take part. 
many unions from out of town will be present. 

At the present writing, trade in this city is not very brisk. 

Syracuse Typographical Union, No. 55, has now one hundred and 
forty-three members in good standing. 

The city directory has just been issued from the /oesna/ jobrooms. 
It is a neat looking book of about four hundred pages. Its publisher, 
Mr. Boyd, gives the population of the city as over eighty-one thousand. 


KB. i, 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
To the editor: NEW ORLEANS, July 27, 1887. 

By a rough calculation in some of the morning newspaper offices it 
has been found that the heat in a room lighted by gas is from two to 
four degrees greater than one lighted by electricity. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that we are supplied with electricity at this time, for it is 
claimed that the heat has been greater in this city for several days during 
the past fortnight than for fifteen years. A gentleman employed in the 
Bee (L’. lécille) (a morning paper, at one time printed in French and 
English, but now printed in French, which retains its English name 
among English-speaking residents) informed me, a few days since, that 
one night last week the thermometer in that office reached 108 degrees. 
A printer certainly deserves commiseration ! 

During the past month several offices have been kept quite busy 


printing tickets, dodgers and posters for excursions, balls and picnics; 


but the presence, among the array of subs on some of the dailies, of 
some of the shining lights of job offices, justifies the belief that all that 
is now concluded. 

It has been published here that several newspapers have contracted 
to have their printing done by the typesetting machine, which is to be 
rented to them, one machine, engineered by an experienced man, 
supplying several papers. It is claimed that this machine, under the 
guidance of one man, will perform the work of ten men, thus throwing 
out of employment nine men now employed. While this has created 
some excitement among the printers here, there is but little confidence 
placed in the belief that it will be a success. This announcement, 
together with the fact of the enacting of the nine-hour law by the 
International ‘Typographical Union, which latter shows in itself that 
there is already a surplus of printers, calls to mind an exhibit at the 
World’s Exposition, in 1885, with remarks attending it: ‘“* Textus 
Sententiam’ of Peter of Lombardy, teacher of St. Thomas of Aquinas, 
This book is printed in old Latin and English black letter; it is bound 
in beech-wood and bear skin, and was printed in 1488, printing itself 
having been then in use only forty years. Attached to the book is an 
iron hook, by which, in the times when books were treasures and care- 
fully guarded, it was chained to a reading desk in a monastery.” In 
1488 there was not enough material, either human or metal, to supply 
the demand of reading matter; today, when there are numbers of idle 
printers (and other workingmen) books at 20 cents, papers at 2 
cents, lack for purchasers. Well—can this machine be a success ? 
On exhibition at this Exposition was the portrait of probably the first 
“typographical tourist,’ ‘Isaiah Thomas, a Bostonian, who, in his 
youth, was a printer, and passed from town to town with his press on 


his back. During the Revolution he published the J/assachusetts Spy, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts.” 
A measure, which is receiving stronger support with the passage of 


time, is the fixing of dues, in No. 17, by the per cent system. It is 











argued further that this system should be international, since the sub 
element is everywhere in existence, and there are many places where 
some men obtain from one to three days a week, against seven by 
regulars. This would be a just law, to say the least, and to illustrate its 
success we have but to refer to the Screwmen’s Association, of this 
city, the strongest local labor organization extant, which enforces this 


system. Dow. FF. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor : DETROIT, July 25, 1887. 

Of late I have seen no correspondence from this city in the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and, with a knowledge that “ each waits for 
the other,” I trust that a few gossipy items may not prove unacceptable. 

During the past week the Acme Printing Company has consolidated 
with the Commercial Publishing Company, the firm to be known under 
the latter name. J. H. Brownell, of the Commercial Company, retires 
from the concern, having sold out his interest to his former partner, 
V.C. Lozee. The joining of the plants makes the Commercial one of 
the finest job offices in the state. 

J. F. Eby is running a full force on full time for all piece as well as 
week hands, all of the frames being occupied. Outside directory work 
is the reason, and no cessation is looked for for some time to come. 

Shelley P. Browne, a job printer, formerly in business here, recently 
returned from an extended trip about the state and through the West. 
ITe pronounces his trip as having been a pleasant one, and most 
assuredly beneficial to his health. 

Geo. C. Kelly, “ Pere Absinthe,” your former correspondent here, 
is now engaged in the lumber business, with headquarters at Detroit. 
Business quite frequentiy takes him south, but the timber is grown in 
We are informed that “there is 


southern Indiana and Tennessee. 


more money in lumbering in a day than in printing in six months.” 
But all printers have not the “head” for business that George has. 

There are a number of religious and party organs here that employ 
mainly apprentices in their composition. One has a foreman, and four 
boys to aid in the work; another has three boys and five girls; while 
still another has three girls, to whom the munificent scale of 10 cents 
per thousand ems was paid! In this office the foreman receives $10 
per week, and his only hold on his position is to aid in crushing out 
all signs of rising ambition by prompt consultation with the reverend 
editor, and the subsequent dismissal of the offending compositor. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is manifested by some of the employing 
printers regarding the nine hour law, but it is hoped that nothing serious 
will result therefrom. 

It is rumored that a society paper, to be known as Ze Bii/et, will 
appear in the fall or winter. A printer is at the head of the concern, 
and is endeavoring to interest society-goers to form a stock company. 
As yet the outcome is doubtful, as four society journals have failed here, 
the Sunday papers occupying the field and filling it satisfactorily. 

SENATOR. 





FROM OMAHA. 

To the £ditor : OMAHA, August 4, 1887. 
Inasmuch as circumstances prevented me sending you a letter last 
month, I may be pardoned for mentioning one thing in particular, which 
would have been much more appropriate last month. The matter I 
refer to was the very prominent part taken by Omaha Typographical 
Union, No. 190, in the labor demonstration on Independence Day. The 
pressmen, stereotypers and electrotypers are equally deserving of men- 
About 2,500 men from the different labor organizations of the 
Of these about two hundred were mem- 


tion. 
city were in the procession. 
bers of the printers’ union, and some fifty or more from the pressmen, 
stereotypers and electrotypers. The printers, pressmen, stereotypers 
and electrotypers all wore long linen dusters. The printers wore white 
straw hats, while the others, before mentioned, wore white tiles — and 


all carried canes. ‘They made a most favorable impression upon the 


minds of all who saw them. 

In this connection I wish to say that both unions are in a most 
healthy and flourishing condition. The pressmen, stereotypers and 
electrotypers have been organized but a few months, yet they are in 
perfect working order, and will doubtless accomplish much good for 
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themselves and the printers, with whom their line of work is so 
intimately connected. ‘The two orders working in conjunction are sure 
to reap success if they do not become too anxious and overreach them- 
selves. 
I think it better to plod slowly up the hill and be sure of reaching the 
top than to make one bold dash and lose what has been gained. 
However, within the past six months the Omaha union has accom- 


They have raised the scale on newspaper com- 


I must confess that I am something of a conservative; that is, 


plished a great deal. 
position from 32 to 37 cents for daywork, 35 to 40 cents for nightwork, 
and the job scale was raised from $15 to $18 per week of fifty-nine 
hours. And all this with scarcely any opposition from employers. | 
may add also that during the same period several offices have been 
“squared,” that is, those men employed in the offices in question who 
were worthy to become members of the union were urged to come in, 
and the professional rats were let out. Where is the union that can 
show a better record for 1887 than Omaha, No. 190 ? 
not been at all arrogant in its demands, but, being in the right, appealed 
The fact that so much has been accom- 


The union has 


to reason with the proprietors. 
plished without the slightest sign of a strike or trouble of any nature 
speaks volumes for the wisdom, good judgment and unexcelled manage- 
ment of our union affairs. 

Mr. MacKellar’s system of measurement, which THE INLAND 
PRINTER so clearly elucidates in the July number, is the system of the 
future, and I do not think any great way in the future. Men connected 
with the printing business with whom I have conversed in regard to the 
MacKellar system are unanimous in saying it is absolutely fair so far as 
they are able to judge. Unless it should be proven otherwise — which 
is not even probable—I hope to see it adopted and accepted by all in 
the near future. 

By the way, if there is anyone who wants to set a few lines of type 
quite rapidly, in order to beat an Omaha man, here is an opportunity. 
A local paper stated yesterday that Mr. Sam. Mahon, of this city, would 
wager $1,000 that he can set more type in five hours than any man in 
the United States. Very respectfully, Amos. 


EXAMPLE AND ADMONITION. 
To the Editor : OMAHA, July 27, 1887. 

In endeavoring to refine their manners in the composing room 
compositors will accomplish more objects than one. Not only will they 
benefit themselves, but they will exert a wholesome influence upon the 
younger generation. There is usually a number of young fellows in the 
composing room who are eager to imitate the ways of their elders. If 
the older men are inclined to indulge in swearing, gambling, drinking, 
relating obscene stories, etc., unless the boys are rare exceptions, they 
not only soon learn to participate, but will be eager to do so. There is 
no reason why the moral tone of a composing room should not be as 
high as that of many other places. A responsibility surely rests upon 
They, by their example and advice, can do much 


A false 


The young fellow, fresh 


the older men. 
toward bringing the “kids ’’ to see matters in the right light. 
standard of manhood is sometimes set up. 
from the village newspaper office, is often given to understand that, 
unless he drinks, spends his money freely, gambles, and paints the burg 
a brilliant crimson periodically, he isn’t a “ square man,” and that he 
can’t get work unless he does. ‘This is all wrong. The young man 
who has for his motto, ‘ Millions for bread, but not one cent for beer,” 
and lives up to it, has a capital not to be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Have an opinion of your own and don’t be afraid to stand by it. Right 
here is where the better element can do much good. When an inex- 
perienced youth commences to associate with “ the gang,” frequenting 
saloons, gambling houses, and the abode of the “ free and easy,” he is 
in danger of being rendered of no account for the remainder of his 
days. Let some one try and draw him away and induce him to seek 
better company, company that will lift him up and turn his thoughts 
upon nobler objects than the mere gratification of the baser passions. It 
is not right to condemn him. 

Another thing. It is much easier to turn the younger men away 
from these evils than it is to reform them after it is once confirmed. 
Some will say that a person has no right to interfere with the privileges 
of others, and that it is no one’s business whether they go to the bad 


or not. Even the very boys one is trying to help will sometimes strike 
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back. 
somebody had made it his business to snatch the “ growler” from his 
hand when he was first tempted to drink; to have told him the dangers 
that lie hidden in the dice-box and its little white cubes when he first 


Many an “ old roadster’ today would, no doubt, feel thankful if 


consented to “see who should pay for the cigars,’ and as a result 
aroused a slumbering passion for gambling. 

Perhaps, instead of being a drunken tramp printer, reviled and 
avoided by men, he would be the possessor of a happy home, in which, 
in the company of his wife and children he could forget, for a time, the 
world and all its cares. 

In youth is the time to form the foundation for character ; so let 
every effort be made to influence the boys to aim upward, to a realiza 


tion of all that is noble and good. A. S. G. 


FROM ENGLAND. 
To the Editor : SHEFFIELD, July 21, 1887. 

The printers of the British Isles are, generally speaking, now 
experiencing a state of trade which may be called far from brisk, but as 
this is the slack season, it was to be anticipated that such a state of 
things would fall to their lot. London is said to be more than usually 
quiet for the summer season, a large number of names appearing on the 
books of the society, but a number of the larger provincial towns are 
situated more favorably, several departments of the trade being reported 
busy. The parliamentary and municipal voting lists are now in course 
of preparation, and will provide a few days’ hard work for many country 
printers. 

Newspapers made a strenuous effort to surpass themselves in con 
nection with the jubilee. Big papers seemed to be the order of the day, 
nearly all our more eminent papers presenting several supplementary 
sheets. 

It must be apparent to any thoughtful mind that the supremacy 
which England has enjoyed over nations of the world so long is 
gradually becoming a thing of the past. The inventive genius which 
characterized our people about three quarters of a century ago was the 
cause of England’s wonderful advancement. The almost simultaneous 
invention of the locomotive and the steam engine at once placed us far 
ahead of other nations. 
incentive for the large amount of labor-saving machinery which rapidly 


These two motive powers necessarily were the 
came into use. The progressive stride then made was so rapid, that 
other countries could not keep pace, and had to content themselves by 
purchasing from England till such time as similar prosperity should 
occur to them. That time has come. Englishmen have now to compete 
with nations whose artisans have had a superior technical education, 
and quite as competent in the majority of manufactures as themselves. 
Our continental competitors, Germany, France, and Switzerland, can 
produce a first-class article at a price that is impossible in England. 
The competitive failures of this country are becoming more pronounced 
year by year. 

This sea-girt island is rapidly advancing in the education of its 
people. Educational facilities of today present a marked contrast with 
those of thirty years ago. At that time thirty per cent of our population 
could neither hold a pen nor read a book; now the percentage is only 
seven. 

The future prosperity of a nation depends to a very material extent 
Every effort to increase the 
The 
increase in knowledge is already being exhibited in a substantial way 
Many of the 


trashy publications which used to claim the support of the younger 


on the learning of its young people. 
intellectual capacities of our people provides work for the printer. 


by the greater demand for pure and wholesome literature. 


people have had to give way to the advancement of journals of a more 
satisfactory nature. The taste for reading really good books is ever in 
the ascendant, and the future prospects for the typographer are conse- 
quently all the more promising. 

The eighth volume of the Printers’ International Specimen Exchange 
has just been issued, and exhibits a considerable advancement on the 
previous volumes of this useful work. The English productions show 
a decided improvement in almost every detail, but the efforts of our 
German brethren put England in the shade. Most of the German 
specimens are real gems of typography, and cannot fail to teach a fine 


lesson on harmony of color and general effect. If it is ‘possible for 
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artistic printing to continue to advance in a similar way to the past ten 
or twelve years, the future volumes of this exchange will be treasures 
indeed. Several of England’s best color-printers will contribute to the 
next issue of the American Specimen Exchange. 

The various exhibitions throughout the country continue to do good 
business. ‘The Manchester exhibition is the best show of moving 
machinery held in England since the International Exhibition of 1851. 
The printing exhibit is very large, though there is nothing particularly 
striking. One brilliant idea in machinery cannot fail to attract printers : 
a calico-printing machine for working ten colors simultaneously, to 
which is attached a drying apparatus. The machine runs a very 
intricate design to perfection, and if a material like calico can be printed 
in this speedy way, there is, at all events, some probability that paper 
can be treated in a similar manner. 

Many English printers are now in the habit of estimating for work 
at decidedly unremunerative prices. The trade papers contain almost 
innumerable instances of this cut-throat business, which seems to be on 
the increase. Great discrepancies can be seen in every contract, and 
printers who thus work for the sake of doing something are their own 
enemies. 

Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, who, I think, can justly be 
termed “the printer’s friend,’ has extended his munificence to this 
country. This wealthy American has created a splendid and useful 


monument at Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace of Shakespeare. It 


serves as a substantial and beautiful memorial of the friendly feeling of 


the two great nations, by which the fame of the works of Shakespeare 


are cherished as a common inheritance. IMPRIMEUR. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY. 

70 the Editor : SHERBROOKE, P. ()., July 20, 1887. 

The following interesting data, compiled from the New York 
IVorld’s Chronological History of the United States, may prove interest- 
ing to some of the younger members of the craft who have not the same 
facilities for acquiring knowledge as some of the older ones : 

1661—3.—John Elliott publishes his translation of the Old and New 
‘Testaments into the Massachusetts-Indian dialect. 

1685.—A printing press is set up at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the 
population of the city being six hundred. 

1686.—No printing press allowed in Virginia. 

1689.—Cotton Mather, of Boston, publishes in London, England, 
his * Memorable Providences relating to Witchcraft and Possessions.” 

1704.—The Boston News-Letter, the first newspaper published in 
America, appears April 24. 

1719.—The first newspaper in Philadelphia started. 

1721.—James Franklin (an elder brother of Benjamin) starts the 
Courant, in Boston. 

1725.—The New York Gazeffe, weekly, the first newspaper in New 
York, makes its first appearance. 

1733.—John Peter Zenger starts a paper in New York. 


7 
1740.—Number of newspapers in the English Colonies, 11; Boston, 


New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 3 (one being German); Virginia, I. 


.—First printing press in North Carolina set up. 

—The North Carolina Gazef/e, the first newspaper in that 
state, makes its first appearance at Newbern, in December. ‘The Con- 
necticut Gazette, the first newspaper in Connecticut, also appears during 
this year, at New Haven. 

1756.—The first newspaper in New Hampshire, the .Vew //am/- 
shire Gazette, is started at Portsmouth, October 7. 

1761.—The lVilmington Gazette, the first newspaper in Delaware, 
is issued at Wilmington. 

1762.—The Providence Gazette, the first newspaper in Providence, 
Khode Island, is published. The first printing press in Georgia is set 
up at Savannah. 

1763.—The Georgia Gasette, the first newspaper in Georgia, is 
started at Savannah, on the 17th of April. 

1764.—The Connecticut Courant, the first newspaper published in 


ILartford, Connecticut, is first issued October 29. 





1770.—The Massachusetts Spy-is first published at Boston, in July. 

1771.—The Albany Gazette, the first newspaper in Albany, is started 
in November. 

1793.—The Maryland Journal, the first newspaper in Baltimore, 
appears August 20. 

1776.—Paine publishes at Philadelphia, the first number of the 
Crisis, December 19. 

1784.—The Pennsylvania Packet, or the General Advertiser, is 
changed from a weekly, and becomes the first daily newspaper in the 
United States. 

1785.—The first city directory published in the United States, 
appears in Philadelphia. 

1798.—The Jfinerva, a New York city daily, established in 1794, 
at about this time changes its name to the Commercial Advertiser. It is 
edited by Noah Webster, subsequently author of Webster’s Dictionary. 

1798.—Philadelphia has eight dailies, New York, five or six; Bos- 
ton, five or six semi-weeklies. 

1810.—One hundred and eighty paper mills in the United States. 
and printing from electrotype plates first 
The Daily Advertiser, Boston’s first 


1813.—Stereotyping 
practiced in the United States. 
daily, appears. 

1818.—The first Methodist newspaper in the United States is started 
at Boston. 

1819.—The American Farmer, the first agricultural newspaper in 
the United States, appears at Baltimore April 2. The Vatchman and 
Reflector, the first Baptist newspaper in the United States, appears 
during the month of May. 

1823.—Benthuysen, of Albany, New York, sets up and starts the 
first steampower printing press in America. 

1832.—James Gordon Bennett issues the first number of the New 
York Glose, October 29. 

1833.—The Anicherbocker Magazine is started in New York, by 
Mr. Peabody. 

1834.—Horace Greeley, Jonas Winchester, and EF. Sibbett, bring out 
the New Yorker, March 22. 

1835.—Bennett, Anderson and Smith, bring out the New York 
Herald as a 2 cent paper, May 6. James and Erastus Brooks bring 
out the Mew York Express. 

1839.—Freeman Hunt establishes the J@rchants’ Magazine. 

1841.—The New York Tribune appears on the toth of April, as 
the avowed organ of the Whig party. Mew Yorker and the Log Cabin 
merged into the eekly Tribune, in July. 

1849.—The Sun, Llerald, Tribune, Journal of Commerce, Courier, 
and Lxguirer, form a syndicate for gathering news under the name of 
the New York Associated Press. G:. 7, M. 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 


To the Editor : INDIANAPOLIS, August 3, 1887. 

To say that matters in the printing trade here are somewhat mixed 
The long-tailed Protective fraternity still 
The Post, the new 


does not express the situation. 
hold the fort in the Journal and Sentinel offices. 
morning paper started up by the locked-out printers and their friends, 
is having great success. It has only been running a little over two 
weeks yet its circulation is over 5,000 copies per day, and its managers 
are unable to supply the demand for lack of press facilities. They 
will be compelled to procure a faster machine than the one now 
used. The action of both the Jowrna/ and Sentinel has placed the two par- 
ties they represent in a very embarrassing position, as both have always 
made great professions of their undying devotion to the interests of the 
working people ; never failing to have a plank in their platforms pro- 
fessing their willingness, if successful at the polls, to procure the passage 
of such laws as would be to the best interests of working people. Now 
come these two organs in the face of all these professions, and deliber- 
ately turn seventy-eight good, honest workingmen out into the streets 
for no other reason (as they claim it was not a matter of wages) than 
that they belonged to a union whose main object is to encourage better 
workmen and protect themselves from unprincipled employers, and a 
class of men who make it a business to displace honest workmen in 
every dishonorable way possible. In the face of these facts these organs 
will doubtless have the gall to ask honest workingmen to vote their 
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tickets at the coming election. Then is the time for them to receive a 
rebuke that will teach them a lesson they will not soon forget. 

Business in the different job offices is only fair with some and dull 
with others. Prospects for a light fall trade. 

Wm. B. Barford is putting in another Campbell four-roller book and 
job press. This will make six book and job presses and two Campbell 
lithographing presses in the establishment. 

Secretary-Treasurer McClevey is sending out circulars asking unions 
to assist No. I in every way possible in its fight to maintain its princi- 
I noticed a very 


ples. I hope all of them will come to the rescue. 


annoying error in his circular in speaking of the unfair offices. It says 
Sentinel and Herald, when it should be Sexéine/ and Journal. 
[NE 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor: 
Trade in this city is excellent, all qualified printers being as busy as 


BUENOS AYRES, June 22, 1887. 


they could wish. 

Said Za Nacion of yesterday (Tuesday) that, “as is the style of 
many of the principal periodicals of the world,’ they would from that 
date insert each day in the paper the circulation of their journal of the 
preceding day of publication. Referring to the position in which it 
was said the notice would always be found, a circulation of 15,350 on 
the Sunday previous (few papers appear Mondays) is observable. For 
yesterday the figure was 14,800. ‘This idea is a very good one, and it 
is to be hoped other papers will follow the example. Za Nacion is the 
property of General B. Mitre y Vedia, president from 1861 to 1868. It 
was established in 1869, and has now splendid offices. Premises and 
plant cost $110,000. 

Buenos Ayres newspaper men are going in for grand establishments 
Ll Correo Espatiol, as men- 
tioned in last letter, is now running up sumptuous edifices in calle 
The build- 


ing will be four stories in height, and is to be crowned with a high 


wherein may be conducted their journals. 
Piedad, which its conductors hope to open on May 2 next. 


observatory, from which magnificent views of the city and river will be 
obtained. On first floor are to be placed offices of the administration, 
waiting room, editorial sanctum, library, paper deposits, and other offices. 
On second floor will be composing room, all brand new type to be put 
in direct from European manufacturers. Third and fourth floors will be 
given up for residence of director, to be used also as assembly rooms 
by the administration. ‘They will be richly adorned in the Spanish- 
Mosaic style, and contain twelve medallions, each a meter in diameter, 
of Iberian, political and literary celebrities. 

Machine room is to be in basement, which will have a depth below 
ground of four meters, have a frontage of fifteen feet, and be thirty-two 
New machinery, of the latest improvements and patterns, 
Architect, 


in length. 
shown in the last Barcelona exhibition, will be introduced. 
Francisco Erill. 

Héctor F. Varela, owner and editor of 7 Portefo, desiring a trip 
abroad, applied for, and, of course, received the easy, lucrative post of 
emigrant agent at Genoa, and departed for Italy on May 5. He 
appointed as director and editor before he left, the sefior Angel Plaza 
Montero, where offices are now at Corrientes, 289. 

El Censoy is running with its new machine, one of Alauvret’s 
(Paris). 


treadle jobber machines are also in operation ; one of the latter being a 


The electric light is working satisfactorily. Perforating and 
Morfitt’s (Nottingham, England) Empress. 

A printing office at Rivadavia 69, is owned by the most faithful 
Catholic Church. It is situated in a building alongside the cathedral. 
There the religious organ of the archbishop—Za Voz de la /ylesia—is 
issued daily, and small jobwork executed. Newspaper machine is a 
Marinoni, driven by hand, as also are the two Minervas—one French 
(Marinoni), and the other English, a London “ model” (Squintani). 
Type French, and a little British. Fifteen printers employed, where 
wages are $50 to $54 per month. Circulation of journal is between 
eight and nine hundred. 

Our dailies are now, one by one, when installing a new dress of 
type, putting in larger letter—nine or ten instead of seven or eight 
points (the single point system is the method of count here, and by its 
sweet, beautiful simplicity is a real boon to the typo, who has been 








used all his life to an absurd, annoying fardande of arbitrary names. 
It is well to have more readable type and less news than vice versa. 
The organ of which Doctor Miguel Laurencena is director— Za Razor 
(Cuyo 108 and 110)—is the last to have put in a big, new font— 
obtained from Paris, of course. It has likewise assumed a new editorial 
secretary — Tomas J. Yzurzu. 

Visiting, recently, one of the ecclesiastical seminaries in this city, my 
attention was immediately excited when informed that a printing press 
lay in one of the side rooms of the sacred edifice. Expressing a printer's 
curiosity to see it, I was admonished that the machine lay, and had lain 
for years, under “ heaps of dust’’; and the way was led to where the 
press was located. In a small room, upon the top of a whatnot, stowed 
away among sundry parcels and plentifully covered with the accumu 
lated dust of years, was the press. After some difficulty, it was lugged 
down and examined, as were also various other packages, which were 
subsequently found to contain all the appliances of a “do your own 
* concern. 


printing The press was a mahogany, strongly-built article, 


weighing about twenty-five pounds. It creaked and groaned terribly 
when worked — by means of an upright handle moved up and down. 
It bore no maker’s name; but some of the type and cases did—latter 
from Hoe, New York, and former from Ullmer’s, London. I was 
informed that all was the property of the church, for whom it had been 
bought by a previous incumbent, who had hoped to do, in his leisure 
hours, all the typographical work requisite for and appertaining to his 
charge. Evidently, judging by the poor results obtained —specimens 
of bricklayer’s work were mixed confusedly with the other printing 


He had 


However consistent he might have been otherwise, he 


articles —the reverend gentleman had soon grown disgusted. 
managed badly. 
certainly had been inconsistent in matters typographical with regard to 
cleanliness being next to godliness, for he had used no abstersive lye 
to remove the ink after using a form; the substance lay as hard as 
stone upon half the stamps. The tiny roller was in an equally sorry 
way. ‘Two tooth brushes and a quill pen had been utilized for spread- 
ing the ink on zine tablets. ‘There was any amount of wooden furniture 
and several faces of type—greater part of which had never been used. 

A good many of the five hundred journals (particularly the dailies) 
of Argentina lodge their North American advertising business with the 
noted firm of Washburn Brothers, 290 Broadway, New York. Judging 
by a paragraph in the Buenos Ayres //era/d of the 17th instant, editor 
Lowe has quarreled with them, for thusly does he write of the firm in 
the * Notes” 


Messrs. Washburn Brothers, of New York, write us that they relinquish a 


column : 


contract for advertising in the //erald, because they cannot carry it out. The 
Herald anticipated them, and relinquished them long ago, after learning that the 


firm and their methods were unworthy of serious attention. Next time they send 


out a representative we suggest capital enough to pay for board and hats. 

“ They manage these things better in France.” Of course they do. 
Quite c’rect. The Frenchman, when he has a good thing on hand, 
doesn’t go and brag about it all over the world, but simply works away 
quietly, and silently and surely draws in afortune. ‘Thus have Parisian 
manufacturers been sending their printing machines, type and material 
to South America for many years, saying very little, and finding the field 
an immensely lucrative one, gathering in a rich harvest. Fancy it, a 
few firms in France’s capital having, during the past ten years, supplied 
the city of Buenos Ayres alone with over $600,000 worth of the entire 
estimated $800,000 worth of printing machinery and type in actual use 
therein. And it may likewise be assumed that all the other cities of 
this continent have equally favored Paris houses with their orders. 
Looking at the matter in this light, then, no wide shot of the mark is 
made in asserting that since, say 1878, the French capital has exported 
to South America printing machines and type to the value of $2,500,000. 
And what has the United States—the greatest manufacturer of the 
goods named in the world—been doing all this time? Well, nothing, 
it may be said. There may be $5,000 to $8,000 worth of North 
American small presses and types in Argentina, but that is all. 

The oldest daily in Rosario, a city sometimes called the Chicago of 
South America (“amanda con justisima razon la Chicago de la America 
del Sud, says La Prensa, this city) is Za Capital, which first appeared 
November 15, 1867, commencing with four pages, four columns in 
each sheet, the whole only fifty centimeters long by thirty wide, it has 


grown to its present size of eighty centimeters long by sixty wide, with, 





58 
though still four pages, nine columns to each sheet. Founder and pro- 
prietor, Ovidio Lagos. Offices, Cordoba 193. 

In Argentina’s second city, Rosario (located in province of Santa 
Fé—capital Santa Fé, population 12,913, or, according to another 
account, 13,724, distant, the former, from Buenos Ayres, 186 miles ; 
population, according to census just taken, 51,377), appeared May 25 
a blanket sheet diario called /:/ Municipio. Was a very neat appear- 
Price, 8 cents per copy. 
Offices, Puerto 18 and 20. 


ance; every letter brand new. Proprietor 
and director, Deolindo Mujfioz. 

There has been considerable political uproar in the city of Tocu- 
man, a place the population of which is over thirty thousand, and dis- 
tant 770 miles from Buenos Ayres. An attempt to gag the press had 
much to do with the affair. £7 Deder published something obnoxious to 
the authorities, who imprisoned all connected with it, from editor to 
devil. Released them, however, a few days afterward. Now news has 
arrived that “2 Orden printing office has been destroyed; certainly, 
whatever be the paper’s political bias, a destruction of liberty. 

Toward the end of last year an illustrated book of six hundred 
pages, descriptive of this city and provinces, was printed in Berlin, in 
the language and gothic type of that capital. The work was issued under 
the caption of Republik Argentinien, by José Greger. 
has, in picturing the volume, appropriated many cuts from a work 


This individual 


published several years ago concerning a west coast republic, and the 
sketches which he would endeavor to make believe appertain to Argen- 
tina, relate to districts a few thousand miles away. The work in ques- 
tion, from which the German has prigged several of the illustrations, first 
appeared, serially in //rrfer’s Magazine of April, 1868, from the pen of 
E. George Squier, M.A. It was entitled, “ Among the Andes of Peru 
Bolivia.” Harper Brothers republished the matter in one volume 
under name of “ Peru; Incidents of Travel and Exploration in 
SLuG O. 


and 
in 1877, 
the Land of the Incas.” 


ON THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF PRINTING 
OFFICES. 

To the E-ditor : Cuicaco, August 1, 1887. 

The papers of Messrs. Shepard and McNally, read before the 
Typothete of this city, and published in THe INLAND PRINTER, are 
deservedly worthy the careful attention of every printer. For years it 
has seemed impossible to render dynamic the latent knowledge and 
power existing among the intelligent practical printers of this city, and 
arouse them from the lethargy which had overtaken them. There seems 
now to be in our sky a bow of promise, that by the methods of the 
Typothets the whole body of the fraternity will come to learn from the 
monitions of experience how best they may attain at least some of that 
measure of success which has crowned the efforts of the wise 
Be this as it 


a pros- 
perous establishment, a well-conducted printing office. 
may, one can draw many a lesson from the success of the few and the 
failure of the many. 

One cannot but respect the earnest spirit of the advisers, and the ease 
with which the strong words, ms, ought and should, are used in the 
papers of the contributors referred to; and at the same time wonder 
why the necessity should exist at all for the free expression and discus- 
sion of the sound principles which ought to govern the business conduct 
or mechanical operation of the printing office. Why is it that abuses 
still exist, wrong methods go unrighted, necessary reforms remain 
untouched, and the failure to overcome obstacles result in disaster to so 
many ? 

Reminded of Byron’s 

**Men must serve their time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made,” 
and observing the undercurrent of good will and zeal existing in the 
discussion of these facts, we venture to set down some thoughts upon a 
subject of so great interest to all. 

One obstacle to success among printers is a too great conservatism 
in methods and practice. A stupid, unreasonable clinging to the ways 
and means of our fathers and grandfathers is a prime characteristic of 
too many in the present day. One can call to mind no other trade or 
art which has not made greater progress in the processes of manufacture 
and adaptation of means to the end. The arrangement of stands, the 
layout of cases, the relative position of stones, furniture racks, and the 


| 
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other adjuncts of the printing office, are the same today, in many 
instances, as obtained fifty years ago. Composing sticks; how utterly 
useless and inaccurate they are, even when new,—how worthless they 
become after a few days’ use! (uoins, chases, almost all the tools of 
the printer, are constructed, not with a view to save time, but to waste 
time in unnecessary labor. It is true many valuable improvements in 
and interesting attachments to the machinery of the printing office have, 
in the last few years, been made; and the trade has benefited by the 
progress in invention among press-builders. But it is that “ insatiable 
whirlpool,” the “unprofitable composing room,” we are writing about. 
How well is this unreasoning old fogyism illustrated in the refusal of the 
average employer to replace the barbaric wooden quoin and _ shooting- 
stick with the modern metal quoin and key? The writer recalls two or 
three cases within his knowledge where employers absolutely would 
have nothing to do with this improvement. Columns might be filled 
with instances of refusal to adopt what few improvements occasionally 
offer for facilitating the work of the composing room. A few weeks 
ago a newly-appointed foreman suggested what seemed to him some 
practical improvements in the methods of the office in his charge, and 
was met by an outburst of objections. It would not do, his employer 
said, because we have followed a different method for twenty-five years. 
Thus far the old fogies. 

A stupid conservatism manifests itself also in the purchase of mate- 
rial. 
of our friends the type founders and material men, or by the pretty 


The young employer is too often guided by the flattering tongue 
illustrations of the price lists. Because some other man has bought an 
“economic” (?) cabinet and paid $130 for it, or some other piece of 
furniture at a price from $50 to $85, he must go and commit the same 
foolish act. For half the money he could buy plain racks, have them 
inclosed, and be of just as good service as the high-toned, black walnut 
absurdities of the price lists. In purchasing type he is inclined to order 
a lot of ray shades, and some of those recent abominably inartistic faces 
of the specimen books, rather than obtain a good line of gothics, celtics, 
antiques, or the standard roman faces. His pigheaded following of the 
blind prevents him from knowing that ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
his prospective patrons from the factories and counting rooms will 
spurn his jim-crack faces and demand their work be set up in good 
plain type. Why should not that good judgment which prevails in his 
contracting for the necessaries of life, enter also into his dealings with 
3uy only what you actually need. Have nothing 


the type founders ? 
The 


to do with the veneered and gilded spread-eagles of the books. 
printing office needs no luxuries of any kind. 

This brings one to notice the forcible statement of Mr. McNally, 
that the “ printer pays from fifty to one hundred per cent more for his 
plant than any other manufacturer.”” How many ever stop to consider 
the truth contained in that remark ? 
classes are listed much higher than they should be. 
rule, many kinds of printers’ material, are priced out of all proportion 
to actual worth. Take the modern metal quoin for example. You pay 
$2.25, net, for a dozen pairs, which ought to be sold for 75 cents, and 
this figure would yet leave a profitable margin to both maker and dealer. 
And the list could be extended indefinitely to cover almost everything 
Our good friends the type 


Presses and machinery of some 
Type, leads, brass 


of practical use in the printing office. 
founders and material men, will loudly dispute this statement. 
does not permit further argument on this point just here. 

It has been well stated in both papers under notice that one con- 
sideration leading to success is the investiture of the foreman (assuming, 
of course, he is the faithful man he should be), with full authority in his 
particular department. Go a little further, and give him some insight 
as to how your business stands; how the volume of the output compares 
Of course it is not advised 


Space 


with the cost and expenses of production. 
that the scores of matters and items proper only to the knowledge of 
the firm should be exposed to him. But just these little confidences in 
the direction suggested, will prompt him in maintaining a watchful care 
for your interests. A foreman who is made something more of than a 
mere automaton for receiving and giving out copy, will, if he has the 
right qualifications in other directions, stand firmly in the gap of unneces- 
sary expenditure and wasteful misuse of your material. Consult him 
often, or as occasion may present, and he will consult and confide in 


you, and be fully alive to every circumstance inuring to your benefit. 
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One other obstacle to success is the want of appreciation of the dual 
The two-fold nature of the art is seldom 
On the one hand the 


character of your business. 
considered by some of the printers of today. 
artistic quality of your work is magnified to the detriment of considera- 
tions which ought to be cultivated for the profit of the office. On the 
other hand, you sacrifice fair and attractive typography for the basest 
consideration of beating your neighbor in the race for work, or, as some 
very foolish proprietors claim is a good thing, particularly in dull sea- 
sons, make an empty show of noise and clamor, in “ keeping things 


” 


running ’’—into the ground. 


It may appear a mere platitude to say all this. But the whole theory 
of the internal economy of the printing office is contained in a just 
regard for the superiority of your business —call it art if you will— 
above the greater number of other occupations, coupled with a sound 
and reasonable demand for the full money worth of your wares. A 
good lawyer, a good physician, can always obtain fair reward. So with 
the printer—his reward is of right rated higher than the ordinary manu- 
facturer, because his productions demand greater energy, skiil, and 
brain, than the building a house, sewing a coat or pegging a shoe. 

At the commencement of this letter the wonder was expressed that 
a necessity should exist for this discussion. It is almost paradoxical 
that a body of men so intelligent—in other matters shrewd, painstaking 
and careful—as are the majority of practical employing printers of 
today, should need instruction or guidance from their fellow craftsmen 
“ He alone reads his- 
tory aright who sees in past events a guide to present duties.” If this 
fact can be kept in view, will it not result in this much of good, that 


in such grave matters as have been presented. 


before one undertakes the management of a printing office he must 
admit it demands greater ability than that needed to conduct a mercan- 
tile enterprise. The fundamental axioms so ably set out in the papers 
of the gentlemen above named, must be taken as the guide posts along 
the road, the guidons of the march toward success. Clearly understood 
and appreciated, will not these facts prevent at least a part of the 
ambitious horde from reaching after the unattainable, through their 
foolish ignorance and misapplied enterprise,—the starting a printing 


office ? T. D. PARKER. 


THE AMATEUR WORK NUISANCE, 
To the Editor : 3, 1887. 
The evils inflicted on the trade by the productions of the amateur 


BALTIMORE, July 


have long been appreciated by the craft, and have also been ably pointed 
out from time to time in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
truth is, however, its efforts have not been seconded as they should have 
been by the printers, type founders and press manufacturers, and it is 
doubtful if there are not as many amateurs in business today as there 
were five years ago. Yet we cannot always see the good that is being 
accomplished in a quiet way. 
long chase.”” Well, THE INLAND PRINTER, we may say, is the “ lean 
horse.” It has been exposing the evil referred to for a number of years, 


It is an old saying, “a lean horse for a 


and I trust it will before long win the race, succeed in driving these 
nuisances out of the business, and receive, as it certainly deserves there- 
for, the thanks not only of the printing fraternity, but of the entire 
community. 

There are business men all over the country who know as much 
about printing as a number of those engaged in the trade, who can pick 
out the defects in a job as soon as they put their eyes on it. Well, they 
sometimes get hold of a miserable piece of work, turned out by a 
so-called amateur; the result is it is held up to ridicule as a sample of the 
printer’s skill, and the innocent have to suffer for the guilty. Now, it is 
time, I insist, that effective steps be taken to stop this crying evil. Let 
each convention of employers or society of employers, type founders or 
press manufacturers, enter a protest against its continuance, and urge the 
adoption and enforcement of a proper apprenticeship system, a system 
which will require that each apprentice, before being acknowledged as 
a full-fledged journeymen, shall be compelled to pass an examination 


which will test his proficiency, and if such examination prove satisfactory, 
let him be presented with a certificate which will be recognized all over 


the United States. 
the name of every proficient apprentice who has passed such examination 
cannot be obtained, on the same principle that we can always find out if 


If the proper steps are taken, there is no reason why 


PRINTER. 


such a man is a member of such a local union, by reference to the books 
kept for that especial purpose. I would go further. If a person who 
passed an examination did not agree to become a member of the union, 
I would not only withhold his diploma from him, but have him é/ack- 
listed, as also an employer who engaged him, because no employer should 
hire a man who had not his diploma, as an evidence of competency. 
Further, if any type founder or press maker refused to indorse a system 
which has for its object the protection of the trade, and the turning out 
of good workmen, let them be known from one end of the country to 
the other. This may seem somewhat harsh, but desperate cases require 
desperate remedies, and we have got to do something to protect our 
trade, which it has taken so many of us long years to acquire, from the 
inroad of botches, who are permitted to turn out work that is a disgrace 
to the printing art. 

I would like to hear from some of the western printers on this subject, 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

There is another subject upon which I desire to say a few words 
before closing—that is, the practice of type founders setting up and 


I hold 


that no type foundry should set up or electrotype a job for anyone. 


electrotyping a job for outside parties. Let this be stopped. 


This is outside of their legitimate business. I know of one foundry in 
this city which makes a specialty of it, thereby directly robbing the 
printer; and I know another type foundry which would not set up or 
electrotype a job at any price, and this is the kind of foundry we want 
PROGRESS, 


all over the country. Yours truly, 


CURE FOR ELECTRICITY. 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, New York, August 1, 1887. 

For years printers and users of many kinds of textile or fibrous 
material have been troubled during cool or windy weather with the 
electricity manifested in their passage through the machinery used in 
their preparation. At times the electricity has been so strong that it has 
been necessary to stop the machinery many times a day, and in printing 
it has often required two feeders to get the paper down to the grippers. 
Even then the trouble was only begun, for the paper at times would 
cling to the cylinder, so that it would be necessary to tear it in pieces 
from the same; or if it was successful in leaving the cylinders it would 
cling to the fly, and necessitate another stopping of the press, and conse- 
quent loss of time. If the paper succeeded in reaching the fly-table, it 
seemed ready to leave it for any other object, often requiring a man to 
hold it down upon the table; or it would lay upon the table in such an 
irregular and uneven manner that it required a loss of time, patience 
and labor to straighten it to be “ backed up,” cut or folded. Nor was 
this the end of the trouble, for it often clung so tenaciously to the other 
sheets that the ink would transfer to them. The trouble is not in any 
particular kind of paper, although some kinds electrize more readily 
than others. 

Some time ago a prominent printer, who is a friend of mine, received 
a letter from a printer in Iowa, asking him for a remedy for the electric 
trouble in paper, and to more fully state the difficulty arising from the 
formation of electrical currents in the pressroom, particularly with 
cylinder presses. I will copy a part of his letter. 

Having once drawn upon you for information, I am encouraged to come again 
by your freedom in giving same. My difficulty this time is electricity in paper. 
Were I a Franklin, I might bottle it up and utilize it for power, light, etc., but I am 
not, hence I should like to know how to control it, when by it the sheet is made to 
cling to the cylinder or fly of press, or when delivered to table it makes a desperate 
attempt to get back to the fly, and, finally, settles in the most irregular manner, any 
attempt to straighten causing a noise not unlike that made in stroking an animal’s 


fur the wrong way. Iron or steel in contact with paper thus active, when touched, 


gives a slight shock, accompanied by little sparks, creating a sensation just like that 
from an electric battery. 

My friend, although a practical printer and publisher himself, was 
unable to give any positive means for dissipating the electricity, for 
although many electricians have made it a study, it has never been 
successfully dissipated until the last of February of this year, when an 
attachment was placed upon one of the presses in one of the largest 
printing houses in New York, that overcame the trouble, no matter what 
the weather, quality of paper or kind of press. 

The company mentioned had at the time over five thousand reams 
of paper in their basement, which had lain there from three to six 
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months, because they could not print on it during cool weather, but 
were compelled to buy and use another kind of paper, costing three- 
quarters of a cent per pound more than the paper they had already 
bought, making an increase in cost of paper of over $30 a day, as they 
used over two tons daily. 

The day the first trial of the means for dissipating electricity was 
made, was one of the coldest, blustering days in February, a day when 
“the electrical demon,” as they called it, was in its glory. The inventor 
applied the attachment, and anxiously, but confidently, awaited the 
verdict. A ream of the condemned paper was brought from its long 
resting place in the basement, and a part of it was put upon the feed 
board of the Cottrell stop-cylinder, where the trial was to be made. 
The superintendent and men gathered around, and the press was 
started. One hundred, two hundred, two hundred and fifty sheets of 
the paper were run through at the rate of fourteen hundred an hour. 
The sheets lay as smoothly upon the fly-table as if it was midsummer 
instead of windy, zero weather. The press was stopped, and the sheets 
just printed were taken from the fly-table and placed upon the feed 
board, to “ back up,” or be printed on the other side. Then came the 
critical test, for, ordinarily, the electrical adhesion of the sheets would 
make it impossible to separate them and get them down to the grippers 
in time. The press was again started, and every sheet of the paper was 
run through without any trouble, and at the usual rate of speed, without 
a stop or the loss of a single sheet of paper. The attachment was 
removed from the press in less than a minute, and the press again 
started. After printing a dozen sheets, “the demon ” appeared, fastening 
the paper to the cylinder, so that, in some instances, it had to be torn in 
pieces from it. Whatever sheets reached the fly-table would cling to 
anything within their reach, as “ a drowning man clinging to a straw.” 
It was found impossible to back-up the sheets. The press was stopped, 
the attachment reapplied, and the paper could be run through without 
the slightest trouble. 

A part of another ream, which the superintendent had saved as 


particularly bad, and, consequently good for this trial, was brought, and 


printed as readily as the other. 
He was delighted, as well as the pressmen and the inventor. The 
former remarked: “I think you have hit it, for you have done more 
than any man I ever saw try it. I want it attached to all our presses as 
soon as possible.” It was done, and that house has had no trouble with 
electricity since, neither does it fear any kind of paper in any kind of 
weather. 
The saving in cost of paper and the decreased number of spoiled 
sheets is over $30 a day to that firm during the cool weather, each year. 
In a future letter I will write again upon the long neglected subject 
of electricity in the printing office and in woolen mills, and perhaps 
explain more fully the means used to accomplish the result referred to. 
I should be pleased to hear from printers, pressmen, or anyone who 
has had trouble with electricity, either through THE INLAND PRINTER 
or by letter, and will answer any question on the subject that I can. 
Yours respectfully, 
L. E. BArurick, -lectrictan. 


1209 Fulton street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. C., St. Catherine’s, Ont.—A glycerine roller requires more 
seasoning than a glue and molasses roller ; but when properly seasoned, 


and proper care taken of it, should not give the trouble you complain of. 


T. R., Ottawa, asks: “ What is a duck’s-bill ?” 

Answer.—A duck’s-bill is a tongue cut in a piece of stout paper, and 
pasted on the tympan at the bottom of the tympan-sheet, to support the 
paper when laid on the tympan. 

T. W. W., Warsaw, Indiana, asks: Oblige me, through your answers 
to correspondents columns, by telling me (1) how to make bookbinders’ 
paste (good) ; (2) how to make the preparation for marbling the edges 
of books. 

Answer—1. A strong white glue is made by dissolving 24% ounces 
of gum-arabic in two quarts of water, and stir it into one pound of 


wheat flour until the whole becomes of a pasty consistency. It is then 


to be heated, and 1% ounces of sugar of lead and alum dissolved in a 
little water added thereto, and the composition well stirred until it shows 
signs of boiling, when it must be removed from the fire. Add, while 
2. It would simply be a waste of time 
In a future issue we 


hot, six drops of carbolic acid. 
to attempt to instruct our inquirer on this point. 
shall give the modus operandi in full. 

J. B. S., Cleveland, will find a description of a new style of emboss- 
ing, page 756, Volume III, September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

P. W., Cleveland, Ohio, asks : What is a safe speed to run a quarter 
Gordon (O. S.)? Iran the inclosed railroad job at the rate of 1,920 
per hour, two to each impression. Do you think this too fast for the 
good of the press ? 

Answer.—1. We should say 1,500 or 1,600. 2. Yes. 

J. B. P., Newark, N. J., asks: Will you inform me how celluloid 
stereotype plates are made? 

Answer.—The celluloid process is a modification of the paper pro- 
cess, but instead of that material being used this composition of 
gun-cotton and camphor is employed instead. Celluloid is a hard, 
smooth and even material, and apparently is a very desirable substance 
for this operation. The form being made ready in the customary way, 
a mixture of papier-maché and chemicals is laid on top, and both are 
placed in a heated press. This mixture is very hard, and will stand 

Again, it goes in the press with the cellu- 


pressure without crumbling. 
The plate thus procured is very 


loid, which is softened by the heat. 
thin—not more than half the thickness of an ordinary stereotype—and 
is always blocked for use, being held by cement, and not by nails and 
screws. ‘There is consequently no need for any hollow place to be left 
where these can be inserted, nor is there any apprehension that they 
will get loose after a long run. Blocks are made half a nonpareil 
higher than for other work. It is stated by the patentees that there is 
no danger of the plates working off, no matter how large the edition, 
nor of their breaking, which has been for many years the reason why 
printers did not desire to use plates on cylinder presses, and which still 
keeps some of them using Adams presses. The block thus mounted is 
very light, weighing less than one-half the other style of mounted block, 
and octavo pages are sent through the mails without even a wrapper, a 
label on the back being regarded as sufficient. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each. 

Issue OF JULY 5, 1887. 


Sheet-delivery for, S. D. Tucker, New York, 


365,952.—Printing Machines. 
nN. 

365,931.—Printing Machine. 
cago, Ill. 


Tripping Mechanism for Cylinder, R,. Miehle, Chi- 
IssuE OF JULY 12, 1887. 

J. L. Firm, Jersey City, N. J. 

IssuE OF JULY 19, 1887. 

T. D. Worrall, Washington, D.C. 

IssuE OF JULY 26, 1887. 

Check. W. Koch, New York, N. Y. 


366,388.— Printing Machine. 


366,751.—Printing in colors. 

367,213.—Printing and adding machine. 

367,345-—Printing and adding machine. Check. W. Koch, New York, N. Y. 

367,123.—Printing and delivery mechanism. Web. S. D. ‘Tucker, New York. 

367,024.—Printing Machine. Chromatic. D. S. Clark & W. C. Wendte, Bzston, 
Mass. 


367,117.—Printing cigar tags. O. L. Parmeter, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Machine for. 





MATTERS IN AUSTRALIA. 


A correspondent in Melbourne, under date of June 7, writes as 
follows : “ Business generally has been very depressed in this city of 
late. Printers have suffered with others. Large public works are in 
hand, and a big loan was floated in England quite recently, which, with 
money fairly cheap and a fair season, makes dullness hard to under- 
stand. It is not expected to last, and in any case the Centennial 
International Exposition (the largest held in the colonies), which will 
be held in Melbourne in twelve months’ time, will, no doubt, enliven 


the printing trade a long while before it opens,” 
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A Chance to Obtain the Nucleus of a 
cistern 


/ O stimulate interest in the best printer's journal published, we make 
this offer: 


place his name on our subscription list for one year; to any one sending 


Any one sending us five yearly subscriptions, we will 


us ten yearly subscriptions, we will present a bound copy of either 
Vol. II, IIT or LV, and pro rata. 

Officers of Typographical Unions, here ts an opportunity to add 
choice literature to your library, without cost. 

We invite correspondence from good, reliable men in every city in the 
United States, Dominion of Canada, and the United Kingdom, with the 
view to appoint Agents, 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
183 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED AT RETAIL AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID TO 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
in all kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sole agents for THe INLAND PRINTER for New 
York and Brooklyn. 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. | 
J.K. WRIGHT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
J. S. MASTERMAN, Salesman. 


| ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


FANS, PANELS, CALENDARS. 


| THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
113 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OF 
Chas. T. Baker, Agent, Philadelphia, 
W. H. Lyman, MANAGER. 


We publish and import our own goods, and printers 


| will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
the trade, 


Mention this paper. 
Price list of hand scraps, bevel and small cards, on 
application. 





PAPER AND PRESS. 


Pertaining to Paper and Printing, and the field of | 
supplies for Printers, Publishers, Lithographers and 
Manufacturing Stationers. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. 
Specimen Copies, 20 cents. 


‘taper and Press is the recognized organ ot the | 
Paper, Printing and kindred industries of which 
Philadelphia is the great center, 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 


25 S. Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


| ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Nove ties, CuHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 
196 & 198 CLARK StT., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 


| APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 
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O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


MERCHANTS IN 


Supplies : Amateur Photography 


—AND— WA 





PHOTO - ENGRAVERS, 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, y 
, 
VA 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Catalogues. 
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BSTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest and Largest mnie diene in the West. 





Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 





EsTABLISHED 1878, 


AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 Monror St., CHICAGO. 


’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 


Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’ 
: the West COMBINED. H 











The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. 
As The United States 


annum. Single copies 10 cents. 


Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Yournad reaches all 
Rates | 


for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on | 


buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. 


application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, 


$2.00 per | 


NEW YORK. | 


ESTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


Charles FEneu Johnson and (ompany, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


eyA 


BRANCHES—$ $27 


TRADE Mark. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. f 


Commercial Street, - = 
\ 45 and 47 Rose Street, - ° Ps ‘ 


{ 
rf 
f 
{ : 
| PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


PRINTING INKS : VARNISHES. 


509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
- NEW YORK. 


Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 

furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 


ments solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 


Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building. | 


By WILLIAM HI. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 


| only periodical of the kind. 
| writers, and useful to all who use the pen. 


THE WRITER. 


| A 32-PAGE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 


LITERARY WRITERS, 


Hits AND Ropertr LUCE, 
Both of the editorial staff of the Boston G/ode. 


Full of practical hints, helps and suggestions. The 
Invaluable to young 


Sample number, 1o cents; yearly subscription, $t. 


THE WRITER, P.O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 
The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 


phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 





12 Centre Street, New York, by 
The Lithographer Publishing Co. 
(INCORPORATED.) 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 





—THE— 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
= 
517 & 519 Minor St.,. PHILADELPHIA, 


a 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 





| 74 West Twenty-third St., 


THE ART AGE. 


Two dollarsa year. Twenty-five cents a copy. 


A Special Department devoted to the Interests of 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


Beautiful Supplements every Month. 


POSITIVELY NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. 


Address ART AGE, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PuBLIisHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PusLisHErs, 
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f Cardboard. 
Y Cut Cards. 
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Orders of Dance. 
Programmes. 
Bevels, etc. 
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316 DEARBORN STREET. 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS: 


Gentlemen,— It having been reported that the assignment of Hastings & Todd, in New York, would 
embarrass us, we would say that such report ts false, and that we are still doing business at the old stand, 
316 Dearborn Street, and any orders intrusted to us will have, as heretofore, our prompt and careful attention. 

Thanking you for past, and soliciting your future patronage, we are, 


CHICAGO, August 1, 1887. 


Yours very truly, 
WESTERN CARDBOARD CO. 


CHAS. W. COX, Secretary and Manager. 








EVERY PRINTER SHOULD READ 


The American Art Printer. 


A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE. 








Each number containing handsome Illustrations in 
Black and Colors. 


Jobs put together and explained before the 
reader’s eyes. 





Unique designs in Brass Rule Work, and beautiful 











specimens of Art Illustrations. 


Practical Lessons in Color Work. 

















THE ONLY JOURNAL OF ITS KIND KNOWN. 





Published bi-monthly by 
C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 
22 COLLEGE PLACE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 



































The above is a reduced fac-simile of the cover page. Set up entirely in 


brass rule, type metal and border. 25 Cents a Copy. $1.50 a Year. 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 





The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 

Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers, 62 Longworth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


BOOKBINDER. 


W. B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Geo. S. Vibbert & Co., Clintonville, Conn., mfrs. and 
publishers of bevel edge and chromo cards in all 
varieties. Headquarters for fine Bristol Board, all 
grades. 

. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 

J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The “‘ Cranston’’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York ; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

. G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets Nibracesmmurteit yl Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis hg “7 Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


| 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

300k and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 

J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘“‘ Peerless,’’ ‘Clipper,’’ an 
“* Jewel”’ Presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental, 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’”’ Job 
Press. 

The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, 
$roo and $175. 

The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John ‘Thompson. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis eh 7 Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS —COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Cc., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 


Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED NUMBERS. 
P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago, 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. ‘The largest house in the West. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world, 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
obtain a list of new and second-hand printing- 
presses and material that will astonish you for real 
bargains, H. A. MANnLey & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock, 


John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 


Specialty, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 


Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of Printer’s Tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 


Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 

C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
Best recasting composition, 30 cents per pound. 

C. W. Crutsinger, 

H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 

J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
best patent and old style composition. 


John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 
cago. 


207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The 
421 Dearborn street, Chi- 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. The ‘‘Standard”’ and the “Durable.” 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Geo. R. Blakely, Bradford, McKean Co., Pa, 
Numbering Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, 
etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 





SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park 
Place, New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 
proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Boston, 


Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


Chas. J. Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 
East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only Type Foundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Illinois Seating Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 


James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


John Ryan & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Lindsay Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, New 
York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for nag facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York 


The Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand, 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York 


The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
Manhattan Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Boston, Mass. Celluloid ‘Type, best 


Golding & Co., 
Send for catalogue. 


in market. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper- -cutting Sticks, etc. 


Morgan & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
New York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers—* 


* Manufacturers’ Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe Sr., Cutcaco, ILL. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t, 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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SHNIEDEWEND & LEE COS 


NEW IMPROVED 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 








NTT 


i, 


~~ COPYRIGHTED 


Printers who have been accustomed to using the Washington Hand Press will appreciate the radical 
improvements we have made in the new S. & L. Co. press. It is made from new patterns, and all parts are 
interchangeable. The platen is strengthened by transverse ribs, and the bed is made heavier, to resist 
the force of the impression and make it uniform at all points. The lever support is strengthened by a 
brace extending upward against the frame. The bed tracks are stronger, and the bed moves quietly and 
smoothly. The lever and toggles are made of steel, and the studs, steps and points are steel hardened. 


Bed, 25 x 34 Price, $200.00 
oe 225.00 

a 250.00 

SR Sinn Pe eet to 275.00 


Price includes two _pairs points, one screw wrench, one ink brayer, one pair bearers, ink slice and one extra frisket; also 
boxing and cartage. Extra bearers, per pair, 50 cents. Extra friskets, $3.50 to $6.00. 


FOR ALL PARTICULARS AND TERMS, 


aporess SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., mvras. 


303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


© BURNED OUT APRIL 25. ©: 


OUR PRESS WORKS WERE AGAIN IN OPERATION APRIL 30th, WITH NEW 
MACHINERY, AND WE ARE FILLING ORDERS FOR THE CHALLENGE (BEST IN 
THE WORLD) AND OLD STYLE GORDON AS PROMPTLY AS BEFORE THE FIRE. 


COHALLENGE 


»JOB PRESS.« 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., CHICAGO. 

















EIGHT SIZES MADE. 








THE “CHALLENGE” IS 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PRESS, 
THE — PRESS, | 2" “% a 
THE STRONGEST PRESS, 
THE FASTEST PRESS, 
THE MosT COMPLETE PRESS, 
THE MOST CONVENIENT PRESS, 


IN THE MARKET. 


—" oa 
mOQLA® 


LARGEST PLATEN PRESS MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


About August first we will remove to our former quarters, which are now being rebuilt with two 
stories added to meet the demands of our rapidly growing trade. Meantime we have secured floors at the 
following numbers, where our press works are located: 327-329 Dearborn street, 339 Dearborn street, 
338-340-342 Dearborn street, 66-68 Third avenue, 74-76 Third avenue and 83-85-87 Fourth avenue. Parties 
in need of a FIRST-CLASS press should not fail to examine into the merits of the Challenge, which may 
be seen in operation at our Salesroom. Correspondence invited. 


TEMPORARY SALESROOM AND OFFICE, 339 DEARBORN STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO.,mras. 303-305 Dearsorn St., CHICAGO. 
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“PEERLESS” 
JOB PRESS 

















BUILT BY 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HENRY JOHNSON, V.-Pres’t. 


44 Beekman Street, | 202 S. Clark Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


U.S.A. 

















SEVERAL REASONS WHY PRINTERS SHOULD USE ‘‘PEERLESS” JOB PRESSES. 


BBEST FACILITIES FOR QUICK WORK. 
UNEQUALED CONVENIENCE FOR “ WASHING UP.” 


you NEED THE BEST YOU CAN GET “FOR PLANT." 





ORDINARY MINDS UNDERSTAND IT AT ONCE. 
INO PRESS CAN RUN EASIER BY TREADLE. 


LEADING JOB PRESS OF AMERICA. 
You CAN ATTACH “ POWER FIXTURES"? WITHOUT CHANGING SHAFT, AT ANY TIME. 


FFORMS CAN BE INSTANTLY CHANGED. 

gMPRESSION THROW-OFF CAN BE USED AT ANY MOMENT. 
FROLLERS COVER FULL FORM. 

GPEED IS ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 

TOGGLE IMPRESSION, THE SIMPLEST AND MOST POWERFUL. 


COMPACT, REQUIRING BUT LITTLE ROOM. 
[LONG REST OF PLATEN FOR FEEDING THE SHEET. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
§!MPLE BEYOND COMPARISON. 
GEVEN SIZES MADE. 





IMIONEY MADE BY USING THE ‘ PEERLESS.” 

AUTOMATIC CHASE HOOK, AND ALL THE MODERN DEVICES | FOR SAVING TIME. 
CANNOT ERR IN PURCHASING EITHER SIZE. 

HAVE THE BEST FOUNTAINS EVER MADE FOR JOB PRESS. 

JMMENSE STRENCTH. 

NEARLY 5000 IN ACTUAL USE. 

EVERY MOVEMENT POSITIVE. 

SMALLEST NUMBER OF PARTS USED. 








ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTING MATERIALS SELL OUR MACHINES. 
WE MAKE LIBERAL TERMS TO RESPONSIBLE PRINTERS. 




















ESTABLISHED 1827. 


UNITED STATES TYPE AND ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 


Printers’ Materials of every description, 


METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEYS, 


CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, 





FURNITORE, Etc., Ete. 


APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON 


Centre, Reade & Duane Sts., 








=NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


p.o. Box,22 NRW CHAMPION PRESS. 
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Chase 10x15 in., Plain, ‘Vhrow-vff. .$150.00 
“ 





Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 ibs. $60.00 
‘ oe 4 “oe 


. Bxas“* 600 . 85.00 se 8x12 ** Finished, . 120.00 
“ ones” pg 725 ‘* ..100,00 a oF Lee 240.00 
somes“ “* 4000 “ ...339%:60 <« s0nx5“ vas - . 190,00 
«8x12 ** Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 * ve * * . 240 00 
“ 9x13 ‘ “ “ .. 115.00 


Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Easiest running; sintple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEW YorK. 





THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS 


( EsTABLISHED 18<9 ) 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 


54 FRANKFORT ST., - - - 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





EXHIBITION. 
“‘ATAOM 
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WHEREVER PLACED ON 





e 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED 





| 
THE NEW 


Liberty Job Printing Press. 


(MANY NEW PATENTS.) 





WILSON PISKB, 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL 


Printers’ and Bookbinders Machinery 


102 CHAMBER St., New York. 


Cylinder, Fob and Lithographic Presses; Book Trimmers, Backers, 
Stabbers, Embossers ; Folding Machines, Hydraulic and Standing 
Presses; Power and Lever Cutting Machines. 


DETAILED CATALOGUES ON AFPLICATION. 


Exciusive Eastern Agent for the Machines of 


| THE HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





A specialty of Universal and Gordon Job Presses, and other printing 


| machinery regularly sold for cash; especially, Paper Cutters — lever, 
| hand and power—and Folding Machines of all kinds, on terms that 


should meet the reasonable demands of the trade. 

Rebuilt Printers’ Machinery.—While I do not undertake to do 
a general second-hand business, there falls in incidentally to my deal- 
ings in specialties, a certain amount of Second-Hand Machinery, taken 
when of standard make and in satisfactory condition. Having neither 
machinist, workshop nor second-hand warerooms, and dealing in genuine 


| machinery of standard makers, I send second-hand machines to the shops 
| of their own manufacturers for rebuilding, or to the best available expert 


| tion of purchasers, or of their expert. 


SUPERIOR in SPEED, DURABILITY and CONVENIENCE, | 


while UNEXCELLED in EVENNESS and 
CLEARNESS of IMPRESSION. 


Write for Price Lists and Terms to 
THE GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Nos. 338, 340 AND 342 DEARBORN STREET, CHIcaGo, ILL., 

Where NEW STYLE Liberty Presses can be seen in operation. 





on each machine, whose name in every case will be given, whose 
guarantee goes with it, and on whose premises it is open to the inspec- 
This affords distant buyers an 
assurance of the condition of machines never before offered, being in 
fact the maker’s warranty. I can now offer: 





Universal .. .cccccccccccccecce 13 X 19 30 in, 
we  secetbucaesaadeaneeie 10 X15 Printers’ Lever Cutter........... 30 in. 
CS gndemansia san ienenne 7x11 Peerless End Lever Cutter....... 30 in, 
Gordon (Franklin style)....... 13X19 Cranston Under-cut Lever Cutter, 25 in, 
‘ Brass Arms, l cece 493020 Sanborn Star Cutter 34 in, 
Franklin style § CARINE CUNCR os cies casincccecce 32 in 
(Franklin style). ..... 10 x 15 = tea enire 30 in 

«« (Latest Franklin style) 8 x 12 : 
«« (Franklin style)....... 7X11 Hoe Drum Cylinder Press...... 36 x 44 
I Sa nese case iniaceccuss 11 x 164 | Campbell Country Press....... 31 x 46 
Oy Ac ccvbewnusatenanaeaes 8x1 | Cottrell & Babcock Press....... 19 x 24 
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TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINES. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE POLYTECHNIC TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION BY MR. THOMAS FISHER, NOVEMBER, 1886. 
( Concluded.) 

Another attempt at the acceleration of composition was introduced 
The 
apparatus is simple, and consists of a collection of troughs in which the 
The 


The invention consists of 


in 1882, under the title of “ Porter’s”’ type-composing machine. 


types to be composed stand upright with the nicks all one way. 
composing is done in the ordinary manner. 
the ready way in which the compositor can get his types into the 
“ stick.” 
small lever near the ground, and this action causes the letter required to 


When the operator requires a letter, he places his foot on a 


move slightly forward, ready for the compositor’s hand; this letter is 
taken by him with the finger and thumb as in ordinary composition, 
with the difference of taking a single letter to his “stick,” he can gather 


up several to make a complete word or words. Another method is that 
of justifying the matter in a double-sided galley with setting-rule and 
The distribution is slow, and con- 


In estimating the 


guide, without taking it to the stick. 
sists in filling up the troughs with a supply of type. 
cost of production with the aid of this apparatus, 3¢d. per thousand is 
calculated for distribution, but I think there are very few children even, 
who would place each letter in the respective troughs with their faces 
upward and the nick one way for such a sum. They have been tried 
in various provincial news offices. 

Dr. Alexander Mackie has introduced an apparatus in order to sup- 
ply duplicate columns for newspapers, and for the headings of books. 
It is called “The Manifold Typesetting Machine,” and although it 
only sets at half the speed of ordinary composition, it actually performs 
about twenty times the work. Upon thin brass rules are placed twenty 
letters, all alike on the flat. When ready for setting, one brass after 
another is emptied into a common setting stick, with the following 
result: Suppose you want to set the words “ Polytechnic Typographical 
Association,” you empty one brass of cap P’s into the “stick,” the nar- 
row way, then one of O's, one of L’s, and so on. When the stick is 
full you will have twenty lines of thirty-five letters each, set by thirty- 
seven movements of the hand, emptying the same number of brasses. 
The distributing is done by reversing the operation, and a slicing 
machine puts each row upon its own brasses. 

The “ Kastenbein ” machine has been made famous by the assistance 
it rendered in the unique system of late news supply adopted by the 
Zimes. The compositor is in direct telephonic communication with the 
reporter at the houses of parliament, who speaks to the compositor, 
who puts the words into type with the machine, ringing a bell to 
indicate that he is ready for the next instalment. The machine has 
been much modified and improved since its introduction soon after the 
termination of the Franco-German war, until it has now reached a state 
of great efficiency. 

The “Colts”? machine has a very novel arrangement, enabling it to 
distribute while it sets; the work of distribution being more rapid than 
the composition, the cases are always full. ‘The distributer is regulated 
in such a way that the instant the lower case “e” box is full the work 
of distribution stops. Each letter goes to its appropriate case as regu- 
larly as a key fits its own lock. 

Those who visited the exhibition of 1880 will doubtless remember 
This 


machine has neither keys nor buttons, and a speed of 22,000 per hour 


the stir caused by the working of the “ Hooker” machine. 
is claimed for it. It contains forty-eight letters, points and spaces, the 
remainder being conveniently placed in a case at the operator’s left 
hand. As in most other machines, the types are contained in a series 
of troughs, and are abstracted from these receptacles in the order 
desired, by the opening of a small trap, which allows the stamps to fall 
upon endless moving tapes, carrying them forward to a collector 
which builds them into a continuous line to be justified by hand. The 
discharge of the letters from the troughs is effected by means of an 
electric current passing through a series of electro-magnets corre- 
sponding to the troughs. A wire from the battery brings the electric 
current to the metal stylus in the hand of the compositor, who touches 
the contact plates (arranged like an ordinary lower-case) with this 
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stylus and completes the circuit, which sends a current through the 
electro-magnet corresponding to the letter required. Despite the 
simplicity of this machine, in one establishment of which I am cogni- 
zant it was discarded, as it could not be made to pay, as the types 
twisted on the tapes, and when the proof came from the reader the 
compositor had very often to perform that disagreeable and unprofitable 
operation sometimes known as “ making ready for Spike Island.” Its 
ease in manipulation is one of its especial features and chief recom- 
mendations. 

A machine introduced very recently to compose, justify and distri- 
bute is the “ Tagerman.” ‘The types are placed in a series of upright 
tubes. Attached to the composing apparatus is a gripper, by which 
the types required are taken from these tubes and placed in the 
thick 
between each word as the line is composed, and by a very ingenious 


composing stick letter by letter. Two spaces are inserted 
contrivance the spacing out of the line is altered as required, and the 
line is then placed on a galley, and so on; each line is deposited till 
the column is composed. The compositor, by keeping his first three 
right-hand fingers in the hollow thimbles attached to the composing 
apparatus touches a string as it passes under the tube containing the 
type required, and the gripper then catches the letter from the bottom 
of the tube and deposits it in the composing stick. The alleged rate 
of composition is about 5,000 per hour, and the machine can be worked 
by treadle or power. 

In the “ Winder” machine the composing and distributing machines 
are separate and it does not justify, but it works with precision and 
takes up very little room. In the distributer the types are driven along 
singly until they reach their own siding, when they are shunted into it 
out of the way. These, when full, are cleared into other slips and 
hung on nails or hooks waiting till the composing machine wants 
them, when they are emptied into the case, and wait there until the 
The 


action of this band is not continuous, for it stops when the letters are 


operator touches the key that shoots them out to a leather band. 


falling on it, and then carries them to a metal landing place, where 
they are collected by means of an iron finger and launched on to 
another band on which they ride safely for a few inches, lying on their 
flat side. Another contrivance takes every stamp as tenderly as 
though it loved it, and puts it on its back, nick uppermost. 
the line reaches a stick which is part of a galley, and the matter is 


Presently 


justified as if set by hand. 

From these brief and incomplete notes it will be seen that great 
progress is being made toward a perfect machine, more so, perhaps, for 
composition than for distribution. We cannot take up a technical 


magazine without seeing recorded some advance in mechanical 


ingenuity. In one only issued last Saturday, a machine is announced 
which not only sets type by electricity, but also (paradoxical as it may 
seem) corrects all the errors before the type is composed. <A tape is 
prepared which is run through the machine and passed over a steel 
roller and under a row of ten steel fingers, and by the rows of holes 
The 


It is remarked that it only needs 


prepared in the tape electro-magnetic communication is set up. 
corrections can be made in the tapes. 
the appearance of some genius to endow a machine of this kind with 
brains, and the jobbing compositor and the table hand will have to take 
a back seat. 

Even when the purely automatic compositor is produced shall we 
I think 


printing, there will always be certain work upon which it cannot be 


have anything to fear? not, for as in the case of steam 
profitably employed, and cheap production will cause more work to be 
required—cacoethes scribendi will increase to an enormous extent; the 
only difference will be that a greater degree of efficiency will be 


” 


required of the artisans employed, the “ botches”’ will be deleted, with 


a consequent raising of the status of the art. When our solid matter is 
composed like lightning, and our jobbing compositor takes a walk 
round the office with an automaton for company, the artisans then 
occupying the positions at present filled by compositors will be 
required to possess a more perfect, general, technical and artistic 
education, and great as is the necessity at the present time for 
such a society as this, greater still will be the scope and usefulness 
of the then existing descendants of the Polytechnic ‘Typographical 


Association. 
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PERSONALS. 

WE acknowledge a call from Mr. A. W. Brookes, the well-known 
book and job printer of Detroit. 

Mr. Ronert O. Boyn, the energetic representative of the Denver 
branch of the Queen City Printing Inks Company, recently paid us a 
pleasant visit on his way to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. H. O. SHEPARD, president of the Inland Printer Company, has 
returned home after a successful business tour, extending over seven 
weeks, and returns thanks for the many courtesies extended to its rep- 
resentative, and the saés¢antia/ manner in which they were manifested. 

Mr. Q. A. DEARING, for a number of years connected with the firm 
of Palmer & Rey, Son Francisco, and editor of the Pacific Printer, is at 
present on a visit to the eastern states, whence he has gone to make 
arrangements for the manufacture of a number of his specialties, for 
which he expects an extensive sale. 

WE are requested to announce that Mr. Walter Lodia King, well- 
known to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER as a regular contributor on 


typographical affairs in South America, whose postoffice address is 


Casilla del Correo 63, Buenos Ayres, discontinued, July 1, last, his 
surname of King, assuming in place thereof second Christian name of 


Lodia. So, in future, please, Walter Lodia. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

Tue Union Type Foundry, of this city, has opened a branch house 
in Omaha, under the management of S. 2. Rounds, Jr. 

Tue Inter-State Publishing Company, of Chicago, has been organ- 
ized to do a general publishing business, with a capital stock of $40,000, 

Work on the addition to Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler’s build- 
ing, on Fifth avenue, is progressing, which it is expected will be finished 
by the 15th of October next. 

THE handsome dress which the /¢e7-Ocean has recently donned, 
was furnished through Mr. Frank E. Powell, of the Illinois Type 

Founding Company, 200 and 202 Clark street. 

Mr. JOHN N. VIVIAN, for four years Canadian agent of the Campbell 
Press Company, with headquarters at Toronto, has recently assumed the 
Chicago agency in place of A. P. N. Brower, resigned. 

Tur Baker's Helper is the name of a new monthly journal, for 
bakers and confectioners, published by Chapman & Smith, 244 Lake 

. street, Chicago, H. R. Chissold, editor. Price, $1 per year. 

C, JuRGENS & Bros., the well-known firm of electrotypers at 12, 14 
and 16 Calhoun Place, have recently opened a branch foundry at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, which they have determined to make a model one in 
every respect. 

THE International Typographical Union having advanced the per 
capita upon its membership from 10 cents per quarter to 10 cents per 
month, Chicago union has increased its monthly dues from 50 cents to 
60 cents, in order to meet the demand upon it. 

BusrNess during the past month has been as brisk as could ration- 
ally have been expected at this time of the year, and the outlook for an 
excellent fall trade is all that could be desired. A hopeful feeling pre- 
vails, and growlers for once are at a discount. 

Tut Photographic Eye states that Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, 
publisher of the Zega/ Mews, has succeeded in making very fine 
electros from relief gelatine films made by him, and will probably 
succeed in making blocks to be used with type. 

THE summer edition of the 7yfe ounder, published by Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, has just been issued. It contains a number of 
pages of latest styles, novelties and page ornaments, the product of this 
firm, several of which appear in the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

SINCE our last issue the well-known W. O. Tyler Paper Company, 
of this city, has made an assignment to J. L. Rubel. Its liabilities are 
supposed to be between $350,000 and $400,000, and its assets about 
two-thirds of that amount. A meeting of its creditors has been called in 
New York for the 17th instant, when it is anticipated arrangements will 
be perfected by which the firm will resume business, as the majority of 


| 
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them seem inclined to give the firm a reasonable settlement. Over 
$150,000, it is claimed, has been lost to the company, during the past 
six months, in the shape of bad debis. The stock in store inventories 
at or about $250,000. 

THE P. L. Hanscom Printing Company, 186 Monroe street, has 
made an assignment to Charles H. Philbrick for the benefit of their 
The liabilities are estimated at $25,000, the assets, it is 
The assignee was foreman of 


creditors. 
claimed, being nearly twice this amount. 
the concern. 

A NEW FIRM, under the name of Wylie & Jamieson, has commenced 
business at 166 East Washington street. Mr. Wylie is a well-known 
printer from Pittsburgh, and Mr. Jamieson has for some time past been 
recognized as the business manager of the Canadian-American. We 
wish them success. 

THE New Improved Washington Hand Press, advertised in the 
present issue, and manufactured by the Shniedewend & Lee Company, 
303-305 Dearborn street, Chicago, is an indispensable in every well- 
regulated job office. It is strong, durable and possesses a number of 
advantages over those heretofore turned out. 

Mr. A. T. Honce, the popular secretary of the Chicago Paper Com- 
pany, is about to take a much needed and merited vacation, extending 
He sailed from New York for Glasgow, on the 
He intends to spend his time 


to the Ist of October. 
11th of August, on the State of Georgia. 
principally in Edinburgh, London and Paris. Bow voyage. 

FARMER, LITTLE & Co., through their efficient and indefatigable 
Ross, have just furnished the 


western representative, Mr. Chas. FE, 
Chicago //erald with a new dress. 
repeat what we have previously stated, that, in our opinion, this sheet 


In this connection we can only 


is the handsomest daily newspaper published in the United States. 

THE Otto Gas Engine, manufactured by Messrs. Schleicher & 
Schumm, Philadelphia, with branch office 130 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, is increasing in popularity, and needs only to be introduced in a 
locality to secure a permanent footing. The printers and publishers 
throughout the country have discovered a fine thing in the Otto engine, 
and as a result the demand for it is steadily increasing. See advertise- 
ment. 

THE page of specimens in the present issue, from the establishment 
of A. Zeese & Co., map and photo-engravers and photo-zine etchers, 
119 Monroe street, show to what absolute perfection work of this 
character has been brought by this firm. A comparison of the samples 
shown with those which have heretofore appeared in our columns will 
illustrate better than words can the scope and various subjects to which 
this process can be successfully applied. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 16, at its regular meeting, 
held July 31, heartily indorsed the action of the Buffalo Convention, 
International Typographical Union, declaring that nine hours should 
constitute the printers’ working day after November 1, 1887. ‘The scale 
to be paid, and what particular nine hours of the day will be established 
for labor, are details which will doubtless be amicably settled through a 
conference with the employing printers. 

A NEw YorK paper is responsible for the statement that the Japanese 
government had asked and secured the services of twenty employés of 
the government printing office at Washington, on a contract for five 
years, at a salary of $2,000 per year each, for the purpose of establishing 
a government printing office in Japan. What the Japanese need Ameri- 
can printers for is beyond our ken, and if THE INLAND PRINTER pub- 
lished a fish and snake-story column we should have inserted this item 
there. 

Otis P. MARTIN, a well-known western printer, and for many years 
foreman of the office of Knight & Leonard, Chicago, died in this city 
July 19, 1887, of paralysis of the heart, aged fifty-nine years. Mr. 
Martin wore the blue during the civil war, and upon the occupation of 
Vicksburg by General Grant, was the printer who issued the noted 
“wall paper” edition of the sheet, announcing the capture of that city. 
At the funeral of the lamented Lincoln, Mr. Martin acted as marshal for 
the Typographical Union, which organization formed part of the funeral 
cortege in Chicago. He was a man of rare qualities as a workman, 
while his kindness of heart was a constant drag upon his worldly 
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advancement. He was buried, July 20, in the Typographical Union lot, 
at Rosehill, No. 16, Mulligan Post, G. A. R., and the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago taking charge of the arrangements. 
Mr. Martin left a widow but no children to mourn his loss. 


At Bainbridge, Ireland, on the 23d of June, Mr. James White, of 
the Friend & Fox Paper Company, Chicago, was united in wedlock, at 
the residence of Mrs. Freyer, to Miss Jane Freyer, of the former place. 
After a pleasant jaunt through various sections the happy couple sailed 
from Liverpool by the Cunarder, Catalonia, July 12, arriving at Bos- 
ton, Saturday, July 23 and Chicago, July 25. THE INLAND PRINTER 
wishes them many years of married bliss, and trusts a dar’ cloud may 
never cross their pathway. 

A CONTRACT has recently been closed between R. S. Peale & Co., of 
Chicago, and the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, for the publi- 
cation of the latter gentleman’s forthcoming work on his claim that 
Bacon, instead of Shakespeare, was the author of what is known as 
Shakespeare’s plays. ‘The title of the work will be: “ The Great Crypto- 
gram; or, Lord Bacon’s Cipher in the So-called Shakespeare Plays.” 
Whether he will make a spoon or spoil a horn, the publication referred 
to will decide. We opine, however, the verdict will be: the mountain 
labored, and brought forth —-a@ mouse. 


ON the occasion of the marriage of George Dole Forrest, which 
occurred recently, at Chicago, the bridegroom was the recipient of the 
following set of resolutions, passed by the directors of the Chicago 
Paper Company, of which Mr. Forrest is a member : 

Resolved, ‘That we recognize in Mr. George D. Forrest, who has for several 
years been associated with us in business, a gentleman of rare business tact, ability, 
and of sterling integrity, prompt and courteous in his intercourse with all alike, 
desirous of serving the company and its patrons. 

Resolved, That we extend to him our hearty congratulations on his approach- 
ing marriage, accompanied with our best wishes for continued happiness and 
prosperity in all the realities of life. 

On Saturday, the 8th instant, the employés of Geo. E. Marshall & Co. 
enjoyed their regular annual picnic. Special cars over the L. N. A. & 
C. R’y conveyed the happy party to Cedar Lake, Indiana, where the 
usual frolicsome pleasure and quiet enjoyment of a picnic were indulged 
in. A day’s outing now and then, to offset the wearisome monotony of 
the regulation cooped-up day of the printing-house folk, is certainly an 
enjoyable treat. The employés of Geo. E. Marshall & Co. thoroughly 
appreciate the good fortune of working for such a liberal firm, inasmuch 
as they were not only paid regular wages for the picnic day, but also 
furnished transportation for themselves and a reasonable number of their 
friends. ‘This firm seems to have adopted the annual picnic as a regular 
institution, this being the third they have given. 


Mr. SAMUEL G. SLOANE, who for a number of years past, has been 
in the printers’ supply business in St. Louis, and who, during the time, 
was manager of the establishment in which he was interested, has sold 
out his interests in that city, and located in Chicago. Mr. Sloane has 
recently concluded an engagement with Marder, Luse & Co., to take 
charge of their city business. Having.been formerly connected with 
another house in Chicago, he is not a stranger to the trade here, and we 
predict for him a cordial welcome from those with whom his duties will 
bring him in contact. We congratulate Messrs. Marder, Luse & Co., 
for having secured his services, and THE INLAND PRINTER extends 
to him a hearty welcome as a citizen of our busy, booming city, the 
metropolis of the great, illimitable Northwest. 


Mr. D. WILKINS, pressman of the Chicago J/az/, has recently 
patented a device, the practical workings of which, we are credibly 
informed, has increased the extra edition of that journal containing the 
result of the base ball matches, from 1,200 to 24,000 copies. A few 


evenings since, on invitation, we visited its pressroom, in which are 
The plates 


located two Presto presses, about half-past five o'clock. 
were already on the cylinder, containing a detailed description of the 
match up to the sixth inning. In these plates were inserted a number 
of square black blocks, with the names of the contesting clubs, preced- 
ing them. At the telephone, near the presses, was seated a teller, who 
announced the results of each inning, received directly from the ground, 
to the pressman standing ready, die in hand, to impress on the respect- 


ive blocks, the required figures. As soon as the result of the ninth 
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inning was received and the totals inserted, the machines were set in 
motion, and in /werty-fwo seconds from the announcement of the result 
a paper containing an account of the game was placed in our hands; in 
less than a minute the newsboys were selling them on the street, and 
before the crowds at the grounds had dispersed, the J/a/7 wagon was 
on hand to supply the demand for the “ Extra.”’ This is what we call a 
sample of American enterprise. 

THE many friends of Mr. Frank M. Powell, president of the Illinois 
Type Foundry, will be sorry to hear of the death of his wife, which 
took place at her home in Austin a short time ago. The deceased lady 
was a woman of rare excellence, and her many virtues and accomplish- 
ments had endeared her to a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
The funeral occurred Friday afternoon, June 24. After impressive 
services at the family residence, by the Rev. Frank W. Warne of the 
M. E. 
The attendance was very large, and the floral tributes were numerous 


Church, the remains were interred at Forest Home cemetery. 


and beautiful, among them being two very elaborate pieces—“ Gates 
Ajar,” from the employés of the Illinois Type Founding Co., of which 
Mr. Powell is president, and a pillow, “ At Rest,” from the Franklit 
Typographical Club; also pieces from the Odd Fellows, G. A. R., 
Young Peoples’ Social Club, the Alpha Club, ete. The deceased had 
been a resident of Austin for over fifteen years. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


GIRARD PRINTING Houser, Girard, Kansas. Directory of Girard, 
Crawford county, Kansas. 

Curtis PRINTING Co., St. Paul. A number of neatly printed letter 
and noteheads, statements, ete. 

T. A. Ray & Co., Lansing, Michigan. Business card in gold, on 
black bristol board. Neat and unpretentious. 
Press Company, Albany, New York. A diamond-shaped show- 
card, which displays taste and good judgment. 

F. H. Jackson, Angelica, New York. Business circulars and card, 
in which the material possessed is evidently used to the best advantage. 

Wn. Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Notehead and card in 
colors. The designs of both are creditable, but the presswork and 
bronzing are below par. 

COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Detroit. Several commend 
able specimens of pamphlet and card printing. “ Neat but not gaudy” 
may be applied to all of them. 

LENA (IIl.) Star OFFICE. 


day printing, all of which are clean and meritorious, as an evidence of 


Samples of what may be termed every- 


which we have retained them for distribution. 
JouNson Bros., San Antonio, Texas. Billhead in colors, which 
displays the taste, ingenuity and faultless execution characteristic of the 
productions emanating from the office of the Neat Printer. 
KANKAKEE (Il].) GAZETTE OFFICE. Quite a number of creditable 
samples —prominent among which may be named the programme of 
the fourteenth annual commencement exercises of the high school. 


LON HARDMAN, St. Joseph, Missouri. An elegant programme for 
the reception of the Missouri Brigade, U. R. K. of P., by the St. Joseph 


Lodge, K. P. Like all Mr. 


pre yduction. 


Hardman’s work, it is a first-class 


JAmrEs McMILLAN, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. An illustrated cata- 


logue of sixty-four pages. The composition and presswork are excellent, 
while the register is absolutely perfect. ‘This production would be a 
credit to any printing establishment in the United States. 

ALFRED M. Siocum, Philadelphia. 
executed circular, blue, green and gold, in striking contrast to a number 


An artistically designed and 


of specimens we daily receive. Also a handsome business card, har- 
monious in colors, distinct, symmetrical and neatly arranged. 


H. N. 
gold and colors. 


CLEMENS & Co., Wooster, Ohio. Large business card in 
Though somewhat pretentious and not devoid of 
merit, there is altogether too much straining after effects. The border 
is too deep for the size and character of the job and the material 


employed, detracts from instead of adding to its appearance; in fact, 
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it possesses no positive feature, and the results obtained do not furnish 
an equivalent for the time and labor expended. 

HuME Bros., Chilton, Wisconsin. A number of specimens, which, 
coming from a country office, with limited materials and facilities, are 
certainly worthy of commendation. Candor compels us to say, however, 
that in some of them the ornamental racket is played for all it is worth. 

TRIBUNE JoB OrricE, Knoxville, Tennessee. An announcement 
card forwarded by its manager, Frank Seaman. It is a neatly executed 
specimen of typography, which is especially gratifying to us from the 
fact that heretofore Knoxville has furnished some very indifferent 
specimens. 

D. W. Lercu, Bradford, Pennsylvania. A large assortment of 
general work, mostly of merit; presswork good. The firm’s business 
card, however, is a labored production, costing time and money without 
adequate results. The colors are badly arranged, giving a bizarre 
appearance. 

Foster, Ror & CRONE, Chicago. A number of specimens of orna- 
ments, which they term art fakes, slobs, curlicues and beauts, of unique 
and original design. Also several specimens of rule work. The sev- 
eral sheets and cover present an excellent appearance, both in regard to 
presswork and composition. 

J. L. Bere, Columbia, South Carolina. Business card, which we 
are informed is his third attempt at color work, in which we notice a 
marked improvement over the previous specimens received. ‘The tint, 
however, is still too positive, and the name and location are much too 
weak for the center line. 

BroucH & CASWELL, Toronto. Letter business circular in photo- 
A very neatly executed and attractive job, the press- 
If printers only realized the important part 


brown and gold. 
work of which is No. I. 
good presswork plays in the appearance of a job, we think they would 
devote a little more attention to it. 

Gro. G. CHAMPLIN, Westerly, Rhode Island. <A large assortment 
of general commercial work, consisting of circulars, cards, statements, 
programmes, billheads, pamphlets, etc. We consider it a compliment 
to be able to truthfully state that there is not a sample sent that does 
not reflect credit on the establishment referred to. 

I{enry B. Myers, New Orleans, Louisiana. Business card in 
colors. The curved line is in very bad taste, as it occupies more than a 
third of the space, while three prominent lines are necessarily crowded 
together below the center line, “Commercial Job Printer,’ whereas 
the exercise of a little common sense would have made a passable 
production. 

LIVERMORE & TRUAX, Bellows Falls, Vermont. A large assortment 
of general, everyday work, a goodly proportion of which is deserving 
In a number of instances, however, the proneness 
Brother 


of words of praise. 
to indulge in useless ornamentation cannot be overlooked. 
is justifiable and 


Livermore, there are jobs where the use of “ Arboret’ 
advantageous, but remember it is quite possible to overshoot the mark. 

SPECIMENS of abortions have been received from Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Toronto, Ont.; Fort Atkinson, Wis., St Louis, 
Mo., and Warsaw, Ind. If our friends, in future, who send them will 
give the name and address of the blacksmith who executed them, we 
will appreciate the favor. 

A LARGE number of specimens have been received too late for notice 


in our present issue, but will be referred to in due season. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

ONE Cincinnati compositor lost $900 by the failure of the Fidelity 
Bank. 

THE membership of the Empire City Printing Pressmen’s Union is 
over four hundred. 

SIxTy-sIx unions east of the Mississippi have contributed to the 
Childs-Drexel fund. 

A FIRST-CLASS matrix-fitter can find a permanent position with Jas. 
Conners’ Sons, New York. 

The St. Louis Printers’ Cabinet has changed its name to that of the 


St. Louis Printers Journal. 





THE total membership of Boston Union, in good standing, at the end 
of the last quarter, was 1,074. 

SAN FRANCISCO Union, with a membership of nearly six hundred, 
has but six members in arrears. 

THE New York Type Founders’ Union has been successful in 
its demand for a ten per cent increase. 

Miss KATE FARRELL, a lady member of No. 3, was the first lady to 
become a member of the Union Printers’ Benefit Society. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to get President Aimison to allow his name 
to be used as a candidate for mayor of Nashville, Tennessee. 

THE total contributions to the Childs-Drexel fund by the members 
of unions east of the Mississippi river to date amounts to $2,997.96. 

THE number of pressmen’s unions under the jurisdiction of the 
International Typographical Union has doubled during the past two 
years. 

THE pressmen of Topeka, Kansas, are taking steps to form a press- 
men’s union, under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union, 

Mr. Gro, A, STEVENS, of Troy Union, No. 52, has been reappointed 
state deputy for New York by Chief Organizer Boyer. His address is 
Troy Press office. 

THE Salt Lake 
Saturday, July 16, having been bought in and absorbed by the Salt Lake 


Svening Democrat published its last edition on 


Tribune Company. 

DAVENPORT Typographical Union has passed a resolution declaring 
the office of the /owa Messenger unfair, for the reason that the proprie- 
tors refuse to pay the scale of wages. 

THE application has been sent to the proper authorities for a charter 
for the new pressmen’s union in New York City. They will start off 
with a membership of over three hundred. 

WoopworMs can be destroyed in books and woodwork by benzine. 
Books are locked up in a cupboard with a saucer of benzine. The 
insects, as well as the larvee and eggs, soon die off. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation from Pittsburgh Press- 
men’s Union, No. 13, to attend their second annual picnic, at Windsor 
Park, on Saturday, August 20. We trust our friends will have an enjoy- 
able time. 

To take creases out of engravings, lay the engraving face down- 
ward on a sheet of smooth, unsized, white paper; cover it with another 
sheet of the same, very slightly damped, and iron with a moderately 
warm flatiron. 

NEVER use rubber or other soft packing, except for old type. Hard 
packing for new type should be the rule, and don’t pack deeper than 
will be level with the bearings of the cylinder. Use a couple of sheets 
of book paper for the outside. 

‘ 

THE Malvern Leader, published at Malvern, Mills County, Iowa, 
by S. C. Hunter & Co., is one of the neatest country papers which 
reaches our table, and is a credit alike to its editor and publishers. 
Would that there were more /7he 7. 

L. H. ASCHERFIELD, of the Repudlican, Havre-de-Grace, Maryland, 
has changed the sphere of his labors to Detroit, Michigan, and started 
on August 3, for a bicycle ride to the big Wolverine city, about seven 
hundred miles; a pretty good whirl for a typesticker. 


THE printers of Montreal have decided to make a general demand 
for an increase to 30 cents per thousand ems for daywork, and 
3314 cents per thousand ems for nightwork. Nine hours a day is 


also demanded, and a general increase in present wages. 


THE newspapers of the country maintain about one hundred and 
twenty-five regular correspondents at Washington. The salaries of 
chiefs of bureaus range from $2,000 upward. Chas. Nordhoff, of the 
New York //eradd, is the best paid, at $12,000 per year. 

THE American Art Printer, a bi-monthly journal of which Mr. C. 
E. Bartholomew is proprietor, and P. S. M. Munro, editor, is one of the 
most attractive and ably edited journals, devoted to the “art preserva- 
tive of arts,” published in the United States. Each number contains 
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handsome illustrations in black and colors, and unique designs in brass 
rule work, as also specimens of art illustrations. Subscription rates $1.50 
per annum. Sample copies 25 cents. It is issued at 22 College Place, 
New York. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation from Wilkesbarre 
Union, No. 187, to participate in its picnic, held at Farview Park, over 
the Delaware and Hudson Gravity railroad, on Monday, August 1. As 
a matter of course a good time was enjoyed by all present. 


A LETTER has been received from Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, of 
London, Manchester and Edinburgh, stating that five tons of the New 
Zealand antimony from Endeavor Inlet had been carefully tested in 
their works at Edinburgh, and was reported to be superior to any 
antimony they had yet tried. 

PAPER and ink is one of the desideratums to the advancement of the 
Salvation Army, a religious movement which has spread almost all over 
the world. The army has now absolute control over twenty-five editions 
of the War Cry, printed in eight different languages, with a total annual 
circulation of nearly thirty millions. 

Ir is a singular fact that one of the leading county papers in South 
Carolina, Abbeville Press and Banner, always a fierce enemy of negro 
education, is printed exclusively by negroes, while the Baptist Tribune, 
the chief colored organ of the state, edited by two colored men, is 
printed wholly by white compositors. 


Mr. W. C. BLELOCH, having purchased from the executors all the 
right, title, interest and good will of the printers’ supplies business 
carried on by the late R. S. Menamin, at 517 and 519 Minor street, 
Philadelphia, will continue the same at the old stand. He will also 


continue the publication of the Printers’ Circular. 


THE Printers’ Circular says: “ As showing the confidence of Mr. 
Childs in his aétachés, it may be mentioned that he goes on the bond 
of James J. Dailey, foreman of the Pudlic Ledger, as trustee of the 
Childs-Drexel Fund, for $10,000. 


Mr. Dailey, but without any risk, as all who know Mr. Dailey will say.” 


This is not only a compliment to 


Ir is said that a solution of powdered alum in cold water is very 
good for sponging up rollers after the ink has been washed from them, 
and when they are hung up for the night, in warm weather. A damped 
bianket, wet sand, soaked sawdust are also very good things in which 
to place rollers after use in hot weather, provided they be clean at 
starting. 

THE TZoronto Specimen is the name of a quarterly journal, recently 
established, devoted to the interests of Canadian printers. From it we 
learn that a type foundry has recently been established in Toronto, 
which has adopted the “ American system of interchangeable type 
bodies, known as the ‘ point’ system, by which each size of type is in 
exact proportion to pica.” 

SAN FRANCISCO printers have organized the San Francisco Benevo- 
The 


following are the conditions upon which members are accepted: Recog- 


lent Society, which guarantees to members $10 for sick benefits. 


nizing the jurisdiction of the International and subordinate unions; 
$15 to be paid in thirteen consecutive weeks; $1 per month dues; 
good health and under fifty-five years of age. 

WILLIAM McDIARMID, who claims to be the “ oldest living printer 


” 


and newspaper writer in the United States,” lives in Healdsburg, 


Sonoma county, California. He was born in Edinburgh in 1792, was 
apprenticed to a printing firm when he was fourteen years of age, came 
to this country in 1836, worked on the principal dailies in the eastern 
and western cities until 1879, when he went to California, where, until 
a few years ago, he used to write for the press, his favorite topic being 


an improved social life— Zhe Union Printer. 


PRESIDENT AIMISON has issued the following appeal in behalf of 
Indianapolis Union, to the various subordinate unions throughout the 
country : 

I appeal to the local bodies of our organization to send to Indianapolis Union, 
No. 1, such contributions to aid them in their fight against the ‘* Protectives’’ as they 
feel able so todo. This is a fight of the greatest importance to the craft within the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union, and one that few realize. 
When it is remembered that the proprietors of the Sen¢ine/ and Journa/, without the 
knowledge of the men employed in their offices, secretly made arrangements with a 


number of men, styling themselves ‘‘ Protectives,’’ exhibiting a spirit of unfairness, 
and a disposition to stop at nothing, whether honorable or dishonorable, to achieve 
their ends, it is necessary that it should be met by the united action of the whole 
craft. This being the commencement of the fiscal year, means have not accumulated 
by which the International Typographical Union can help them to any extent. 
Through the kindness of Chicago Union, No. 16, the Executive Council have received 
a loan of $1,000, This has been applied to their benefit. We now have to rely upon 
local unions, whose interests are at stake as much as Indianapolis’, to zmmediately 
In this case it can be truthfully said ‘‘the injury of one is the 
It will not do for us to give up this fight without a determined 


aid said union, 
concern of all.’’ 
effort. 

SECRETARY W.S. McCLevey has issued the following circular to the 
several local unions : 

Upon request for ruling as to the date when Article 1X of the Constitution, 
adopted at the Buffalo convention, went into effect, and also as to the question 
whether subordinate unions were responsible for dues for all members on their books, 
President Aimison decided that Article IX went into effect on the date of its passage, 
and that subordinate unions were responsible for dues to the International Typo- 
Yours fraternally, 

W.S. McCrevey, Sec.- Treas. 


graphical Union for all members on their books. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Los Angeles under date of July 25, 
says: “This is a booming town; has been booming since I came, four- 
teen months ago. At that time there were two morning papers and one 
evening paper, and several small job offices. Now we have three morn- 
ing and two evening papers, and from a membership of sixty we have 
increased to one hundred and sixty in our union. Newspaper scale is 
45 and 50 cents; job printers, $21; compositors on straight matter, $18. 
No piecework on weekly newspapers. 

FOREIGN. 

A PRINTER in Hungary is said to have discovered a treatment of 
paper enabling him to make a paper stereotype, which is capable ot 
printing eight to ten thousand impressions. 

A RECENT issue of the Edinburgh Scofsman was probably the 
largest 2-cent paper that has ever been printed. Its one hundred and 
twenty-eight columns contained at least as much printed matter as is 
contained in a couple of three volume novels of the regulation size. 
This single paper, the product and record of a single day’s work, con- 
tained about 37,000 lines and 300,000 printed words ; and somewhere 
about 2,200,000 letters. 

THE July issue of the London Printers’ Reg? “ The other 
day the ///ustrated News issued a reproduction of Von Angeli’s portrait 
Each 


iv” Says: 
of the queen. The number of copies printed was over 250,000. 
copy was printed twenty times over, hence the number of impressions 
necessary for this one print was 5,000,000. ‘The colored jubilee num- 
ber of the Graphic had at least as large a circulation, and it entailed 
twenty-three different printings.” 

THE London Press News says: “ The American style of printing 
is rapidly extending in this country, and a corresponding demand is 
increasing for high-surfaced paper. American printing paper is well- 
surfaced, highly polished, and has a lustrous sheen that shines through 
the printers’ ink, and gives it a better effect. The only notion our 
paper makers possess at the present time of the imitation of such paper 
is to soft-size it and roll as heavily as possible. They destroy its bulking 
properties altogether. The general run of American printing paper is 
not soft-sized or heavily-rolled. It is nearly all calendered on the 
machine. The glossy finish and silky texture which characterizes it are 
not due to calendering it at all. Those of our paper makers who are 
endeavoring to make this class of paper would do well to bear this in 
mind.” 

THE imperial printing office of Berlin employs no fewer than 95 
superintendents, besides 770 male and female workers and apprentices. 
The quantity of printed matter supplied yearly to the various authorities 
amounts to 120,000,000 sheets, of which the post and telegraph offices 
alone take 13,000,000, and 60,000,000 distinct articles in the form of 
books, etc. Postage and revenue, etc., stamps are dispatched to their 
various destinations during the year in 20,000 boxes, having a total 
weight of nearly 1,000,000 kilograms. Post-cards and official forms are 
annually prepared to the number of 12,000,000. 


lishment turned out last year over 1,173,500,000 pieces of the different 


Altogether, the estab- 


sorts of paper money, having a nominal value of nearly 1,060,000,000 
marks, equivalent to an average daily production of 3,500,000 pieces, to 
the value of nearly 7,750,000 marks. 
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NEW YORK AGENCY. 


F. Wesel & Co., the well-known manufacturers and dealers in all 
kinds of printers’ materials, No. 11 Spruce street, New York, have been 
appointed agents for THE INLAND PRINTER in that city and vicinity. 
All moneys paid to them will be duly acknowledged. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 5, 1887. 
To Pressmen and Printing Pressmen’s Unions : 

Numerous requests having been made of the required action of 
subordinate unions in reference to receiving feeders, paper-wetters and 
brakemen to their membership, to conform with resolutions adopted at 
the late session of the International Typographical Union, the following 
ruling is given to agree with that and all other sections of laws of 
International Typographical Union, relative to qualifications necessary 
for membership in printing pressmen’s unions : 

An applicant for membership must have served the required term of 
apprenticeship, and be skilled as a journeyman to receive the scale of 
wages. A member engaging himself as a feeder, paper-wetter, brake- 
man or other branch of the business, will not affect his standing in the 
union to which he is attached; but such persons as are feeders and 
paper-wetters only, are not eligible to active membership in printing 
pressmen’s unions. Acquiring competency and filling the position of 
pressman is necessary for such persons to become members, and their 
applications may be received by unions and accepted or rejected for 
causes same as other applications for membership. 

CHaAs. GAMEWELL, Second Vice-President, 1. T. U. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE OLD-TIME 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular quarterly meeting of “The Old-Time Printers’ Associ- 
ation,” of Chicago, was held in the club rooms of the Tremont House, 
on Wednesday evening, August 3, the president, A. C. Cameron, in the 
chair. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

After the death of Mr. O. P. Martin, a member of the organization, 
had been announced, Messrs. Cameron, Van Duzer and Rastall were 
appointed a committee to draft suitable resolutions to his memory, to 
have them published in the city papers, and present a copy of the same 
to the widow of the deceased. 

The resolutions read as follows : 

Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our midst by death 
Otis P. Martin, an old, honored and respected member of the organization; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That in the removal of our brother the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion recognize the loss of one who, as a citizen, was universally esteemed for his 
many true and sterling traits of character, whose generous, manly impu!ses endeared 
him to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and whose preéminent abilities 
as a printer were universally recognized. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the widow of the deceased our sincere con- 
dolence, accompanied with the hope tha: he who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb may enable her to endure with Christian resignation and fortitude the irrepara- 
ble loss she has sustained. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to Mrs. Martin, entered 
on our journal of record, and published along with our proceedings in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

On motion, the secretary was requested to issue a circular accom- 
panied with a bill of dues to delinquent members, informing them that 
unless their arrearages are promptly paid after such notification has 
been received, their names will be dropped from the roll of the asso- 
ciation. 

On motion, the action taken at the last meeting, making the annual 
dues $2, was reconsidered. 

Mr. H. Streat then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the dues of the Old-Time Printers’ Association shall be $1 per 
year, and that the initiation fee shall be $1, which sum must accompany all applica- 
tions for membership. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership, and 
elected: J. M. Edson, John T. Carroll, Albert Auer, W. H. L. Owens, 
T. C. S. Brown, Otto J. Carqueville and Theo. Tillotson. 

Mr. H. Streat stated that Mrs. Kercheval, mother of an old-time 
printer, deceased some years ago, was in straitened circumstances, and 





asked that the officers of the association use their utmost endeavors to 
secure her admission into the Old Ladies’ Home. 

The request was unanimously granted. 

M. George P. Upton, of the Zidane, was elected an honorary 
member. 

On motion, the president was requested to confer with the president 
of the Typographical Union in regard to the members of the association 


occupying a position in the procession on Labor’s National Holiday. 
S. E. Pinta, Secretary. 


DEATH OF STEPHEN S. HOE. 

Stephen Smith Hoe, junior member of the well-known firm of 
printing press manufacturers, died at the home of his father, Peter S. 
Hoe, at Tarrytown, New York, on Friday, July 29, in the forty-first 
year of his age. He was born in the city of New York, in 1846, 
was a grandson of Robert Hoe, the founder of the firm who came to 
this country from England in 1802, and had been engaged during most 
of his life in the business of the firm, which he entered as a junior 
partner about six years ago. He was generous to a fault, quiet and 
unostentatious, and had little if any taste for the attractions of society. 
A little over two years ago, he took charge of the Chicago branch of the 
business, and in a short time had built it up to twice its former size. 
His father, Peter S. Hoe, is the only survivor of the first Robert Hoe’s 
three sons, and, in fact, the only member of the family now belonging to 
the firm. 


SENSIBLE REQUEST FROM MR. GAMEWELL. 

From a circular recently issued by Mr. Chas. Gamewell, second 
vice-president of the International Typographical Union, to pressmen 
and printing pressmen’s unions, we clip the following, and hope those 
to whom it is specially addressed will profit by the advice given : 

Directly in connection with the above suggestions, I desire to refer to the almost 


entire indifference of our branch to circulate items of interest from cities where 


printing pressmen’s unions are organized. At the Pittsburgh convention the press- 


men’s delegation indorsed THe INLAND PRINTER for that purpose, and the Cra/ts- 
man was decided upon as the organ of the International Typographical Union. 
Although the managers of these journals have repeatedly encouraged us to con- 
tribute, and have published such items and articles as were furnished, not one-half 


our unions have been heard from in any manner on any subject, The report now to 


be forwarded quarterly, which you will understand is compulsory, will to a great 
extent remove this defect, and furnish material to be copied in any trade or labor 
paper to our credit. But I would request that such other subjects be considered, 
relative to our progress and interests, in addition to the formal report, -a copy of 
which is inclosed. I assure you, if we are earnest in our efforts, this method is not 
to be slighted, as our trade journals are received and read in many cities where at 
present we are not organized, and the extent and success of our organization is 


unknown. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

THE Atlas Paper Company, of Appleton, Wisconsin, will be in full 
operation about the middle of this month. 

THE assignees of the Denison Paper Manufacturing Company, inti- 
mate that they will pay a dividend of 25 per cent. 

THE Hudson River Pulp and Paper Company will soon erect a paper 
mill at Corinth, Pennsylvania, the cost of which will be about $300,000. 

J. H. SEITERLING, of Akron, Ohio, is building a strawboard mill at 
Kokomo, Indiana, which will be run by steam, using natural gas for 
fuel. 

C, B. Ropertson, La Fayette, Indiana, is manufacturing a wrap- 
ping paper which is said to be impervious to liquids, and he can make 
thirteen thousand pounds of it daily. 

J. & T. OUTTERSON have completed and started up their new paper 
mill and wood-pulp mill at Brownville, New York. They will make 
book, news, colored and manila papers. 

A COMPANY has been organized at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of making ramie fiber into yarns. It is called the Pittsburgh 
Ramie Manufacturing Company, and boasts a capital stock of $130,000. 


THE contract for the paper for the state printing of Massachusetts 
for the ensuing year has been awarded to Rice, Kendall & Co., of Boston, 
Machine 


who were the lowest bidders. Their bid was as follows: 


finish, 5 cents per pound; super-calendered, 534 cents per pound; 
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colored cover, 7 cents per pound; Weston’s ledger list less 25 and 5 
per cent; Crane’s ledger list less 30 and 5 per cent; Ravelstone, 15 
cents per pound; Westlock, 14 cents per pound; Itasca, II cents per 
pound; discount I per cent, 30 days. 

Ir is suggested in some quarters that this being the age of paper, an 
exhibition of paper objects and manufacture would be in order, as an 
adjunct to the bi-centenary of the creation of the first paper mill in this 
country, to be held at Philadelphia next year. The idea is a good one. 

THE superintendent of public printing in Pennsylvania has just com- 
pleted a contract for white paper for the state, the next two years, at 
lower rates than ever before furnished. Book paper, 6 4-10 cents ; 
plate paper, 9 2-10; white tissue, $1.65 per ream; ledger and record 
paper, thirty-eight per cent off. 

A NUMBER of straw paper manufacturers in the vicinity of Albany, 
New York, have formed an association: for mutual protection, and 
selected J. D. Tompkins, of Brainerds, president, and H. S. Vandecar, 
of Stockport, secretary and treasurer. The organization is to be per- 
fected later, when a name will be assumed and the objects and aims 
fully settled upon. 

THE water in Lake Winnebago, despite the efforts put forth to hus- 
band it, has reached a pretty low stage so that last week it failed by 
some inches to run over the crest of the Menasha dam. It is thought 
that the recent heavy rains may have a temporarily beneficial effect in 
raising the stage of water. Unless considerable rain is yet in store, 
however, the water will be very low by the time the fall 
expected.—Appleton Post, July 14. 

Tue publishers of the Paper ALZ intend shortly to issue a book 
containing a complete record of the growth and progress of the rag and 
paper stock trade, from its infancy to the present day, with biographical 
sketches of the different dealers in all the principal cities and towns of 
the United States and Canada, giving full information as to whether they 
gather, assort, bale and ship ; also the number of tons one handles each 


rains may be 


year. The price of the work will be $5. 

THE following are the officers elect of the American Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the ensuing term: /res?dent—Hon. Byron 
Vice-Presidents—Writing: John S. McElwain, 
Book : Edward C. 


Weston, Dalton, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass.; C. H. Harding, Franklin, Ohio. 
Taft, Holyoke, Mass.; M. B. Mason, Boston, Mass. News: George 
W. Russell, Boston, Mass.; Hiram Allen, Sandy Hill, N. J. Manila: 
Hon.” George West, Ballston, N. Y.; Moses Newton, Holyoke, Mass. 
Straw Wrapping: H. S. Vandecar, Stockport, N. Y.; C. M. Smith, 
Boards: C. D. Brown, Portland, Maine; J. F. Seiberling, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Rogers, Holyoke, 


Akron, Ohio. 
Mass. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

To keep postage stamps in the pocket or memorandum-book without 
sticking, a New Orleans postoffice clerk advises people to rub the sticky 
side over the hair two or three times, the oil of the hair coats the 
mucilage and prevents it from sticking. 

A NEW style of address on envelopes seems likely to become quite 
popular. The name and address of the firm are printed in the right 
hand upper corner in the shape of a large postage stamp, the center of | 
which is intended for whatever stamp may be required. This new style 
is neat and original. 

To separate the leaves of charred books or deeds, a French official 
has devised the following means : “ Cut off the back of the charred book 
so as to render the leaves absolutely independent from one another, then 
soak them, and dry them rapidly by a current of hot air. The leaves 
will then separate, but must, of course, be handled with extreme care.” 

TRANSPARENT coverings and permanent glossy appearances may be 
imparted to prints, photographic or otherwise, by mounting them on 
wet cardboard and applying an emulsion composed of three ounces of | 
white glue, eight ounces of soft water, half the white of an egg, ten | 
drops of glycerine, and three grains of French chalk heated until thor- 
oughly dissolved. 

AN automatic perforator for printing presses has been patented by 
Messrs. George and Robert Kennedy, of New Westminster, British 


| 
| 
| 


Columbia, Canada. The invention provides a hollow rule containing a 
serrated cutter mounted on links to give it parallel motion, in combina- 
tion with an angled lever pivoted in the hollow rule and arranged to be 
engaged by the yielding contact carried by the platen of the press, for 
perforating paper in the operation of printing. 

THE Paper Jndustry, at Vienna, says, that to make good filter paper 
and blotting paper, one must use stuff with short and somewhat coarse 
fiber, which gives a porous, rough texture, and yet supplies the needed 
thickness and strength. If the short-fibered stuff should not contain 
enough “ felt-like’”’ qualities, a little fine stuff can be added. The 
paper should be made thick, else the cohesion of the stuff will be 
weakened and the filtering qualities destroyed. 


Messrs. W. AND A. K. JoHNsTON, Edinburgh, have forwarded to 
the American Exhibition, London, what is reported as the largest map 
ever made, representing the United States of America. The scale is 
five miles to an inch, and measures 47 feet 4 inches by 28 feet 
It is very clearly printed on prepared canvas, in solid oil 
colors. The same firm will exhibit, at the Liverpool Exhibition, a 
still larger map, representing the two hemispheres, and measuring 


8 inches. 


60 by 30 feet. 

THE troubles of an editor may be a little better understood after 
reading and comparing a few letters which a continental contemporary 
publishes as specimens of its daily budget. One writer asks for more 
details about the laying out of the Hofgarten, and another asks, “ When 
One 


wants local gossip and less political news; another wants politics, and 


are you going to stop this eternal subject of the Hofgarten ?” 
says nobody cares about local gossip. One says the paper is too soft to 
wrap anything in, and another asks if it could not be made softer, as his 
wife cleans the windows with it. I have heard of a correspondent who 
wrote to the editor, saying, “ You need not send me any more of your 
papers, as my housemaid says they won’t burn, they are so bad.’? What 
is a poor editor to do ?—City Press. 

Tyre made from paper is the latest novelty. A process has been 
patented by which large type, used for printing placards, can be made 
from pulp. Such letters are at present cut on wood. The pulp is des- 
iccated and reduced to a powdered or comminuted state, after which it 
is thoroughly mixed with a waterproofing liquid or material, such as 
paraffine oil or a drying linseed oil, for instance; the mixture is then 
dried and subsequently pulverized. In its pulverized state it is intro- 
duced into a mold of the requisite construction to produce the desired 
article, type or block, and then subjected to pressure to consolidate it, 
and heat, to render tacky or adhesive the waterproofing material. 
Finally, the type is cooled while in the mold, so as to cause it to retain 
its shape and solidity —Padlishers’ Bulletin. 

CuHAos-TyPE.—We see, by a contemporary, that the American 
“ Chaos-type”” process has been improved upon by a German printer 
named Halauska. ‘ Selenography” is the name of the new process, 
and it is highly spoken of. The /ye¢e Xiinste remarks that, while Herr 
Halauska’s process is kept secret, it may interest the trade to know 
that very satisfactory results in the same direction can be obtained by 
the following simple method : Some transfer ink is applied to a sponge, 
and the latter is then dabbed indiscriminately over a zinc plate, which 
is subsequently etched. A plate is thus obtained that will yield effects 
equal to Chaos-type. It is advisable to treat large zinc plates rather 
than small ones in the manner described above, since they can then be 
cut up as desired.—Lffective Advertiser. 

Mr. P. Reitz has devised a bronze composition which is not 
attackable by acids and alkalies. This alloy is adapted for use in all 
those cases where recourse is had to ebonite, porcelain, and other 
materials, which, while proof against acids, are exposed to wear, and 
are for the most part very costly. The alloy consists of a mixture of 
copper, lead, zinc and antimony, and consequently of materials already 
employed in the composition of bronzes; and so it is to the judicious 
proportions of the mixture that Mr. Reitz attributes the new results 
obtained. He melts in a crucible 15 parts of copner, 2.34 of zinc, 1.82 
of lead, and 1 of antimony. This alloy is worked as usual. It is 
adapted for use in the manufacture of chemical products, for washing 
apparatus and various utensils.— Revie Jndustrielle. 
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A NEW WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


EMPIRE MACHINE 
ELECTROTYPE 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMPANY FOR THE MANU- 


FACTURE OF MACHINERY. 

The phenomenal growth of Chicago is a thrice-told tale. That the 
man is yet living who has seen it develop from a comparatively insig- 
nificant village to the matchless metropolis of the great Northwest, with 
its teeming population of 800,000 souls, seems incredible, though abso- 
lutely true; while its future, from present indications, is likely to even 
overshadow the record of the past. Possessing all essential elements 
required to make her a manufacturing, as well as a commercial center, 
it is simply a question of time when her supremacy as such, will be 
universally conceded. 

In no branch of trade has this remarkable growth been more marked 
than in that pertaining to the art of printing. It seems like but yester- 
day, that almost everything connected therewith had to be ordered in 
and transported from the “ East,” when an accident to, or breakage of a 
press entailed almost endless delay and annoyance, and when the best 
aid which could frequently be secured in such an emergency, were the 


services of a machinist, who 
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be kept busy all the time in order to be at hand when needed), it was 
resolved to build electrotype and stereotype machinery in the Chicago 
shop, as there seemed to be a great deal of room for improvement in that 
field, and it seemed pretty certain that the trade would eagerly welcome 
any advances in this class of machines. Commencing with but one 
machine, they built it according to the most advanced ideas of the time, 
without regard to what had been customary with others in the same 
line, and then subjected it to every possible test, changing as often as 
When it was 
found to stand the test of use, they took up another in the same manner 


any improvement could be suggested in that machine. 
and perfected it by the same method of patient and often costly 
experiment, until they now have one of the finest lines of thoroughly 
modern machinery to be found in the market. Of course, business 
increased rapidly, and the firm was often pushed to its utmost in filling 
orders, it being impossible to keep the machines in stock, but they never 
for an instant abandoned their search for improvements; and though 
they have today a line of machinery of which any firm might well be 
proud, they are still unsatisfied, and searching for still further improve- 
ment. 
seemed best to separate it entirely from the press department, and it was 


accordingly organized into 


Last year the business was found to have grown so large that it 





knew as much about its 
mechanism as the average 
whitewasher did about the 
Now, 


this state of affairs is hap- 


merits of a painting. 
pily changed. Everything 
required in or connected 
with the furnishing of a 
printing establishment can 
Chi- 
cago, the requirements of 
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today be secured in 
the West— always increas- 
ing —furnishing ample jus- 


tification for the establish- 
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enterprises connected there- 
with, as well as a market da ll 


for their products. Placed 





in direct communication 
with the growing and thrifty 
towns of the western states 
—peopled by an intelligent, 
progressive and enterprising 
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a stock company, under the 
tille of the “Empire Ma- 
chine Company,” as an- 
nounced to our readers last 
Cottrell, of 
Cottrell & Sons, is 
A. Blake, 


who has been the western 


month. C. B. 
CB: 


president, and E. 


manager since the establish- 
ment of their business here, 
is assistant - treasurer and 
manager of the new com- 
pany. Thus it will be seen 
that while a closer organi- 
zation is obtained the men 
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MANUFAC TURERS who have made the busi- 
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ness so successful are re- 
Mr. Blake, one of 


the best mechanics in the 


ait aulil al 


tained. 


Northwest, is the patentee 
of a number of the most 


improved, serviceable and 





popular electrotyping and 


stereotyping machines in 





element — being, in fact, 
their supply depot — where 
the newspaper and the printing office are considered indispensables, it 
would be strange indeed if men of foresight, means and enterprise did 
not take advantage of the opportunities thus presented. 

A very good example of this growth may be found in a summary of 
the business of the western branch of the well-known press manufac- 
turers, C. B. Cottrell & Sons, from the time the office was opened in 
Chicago until the separation of the electrotype and stereotype machinery 
from the rest of the business, and its organization under the name of the 
Empire Machine Company, on the first of July, 1887. 

Finding some years ago that their business in the West required the 
almost constant presence of some of their representatives here, they 
opened a branch office in order to be more convenient to the western 
trade. Business increased rapidly, as the printers grew familiar with 
the merits of the presses which had attained such a reputation in the 
Fast, and the firm soon found all they could do in supplying the 
demand for these popular machines. Being thrown so much among 
the trade in this city, Mr. Blake, the western manager of the firm, became 
strongly impressed with the need of a good machine shop, fitted espe- 
cially for the work, and having a corps of men who thoroughly under- 
stood the repairing of all kinds of printing machinery and the overhaul- 
ing of second-hand presses, and upon consulting with the firm at the 
East, they immediately decided to establish a shop in Chicago for that 
purpose. As this business requires costly tools, large floor space, and a 
large force of skilled workmen at certain seasons of the year (who must 


the market, the benefit of 
which will be secured by the company just formed. 

The office of the new company will be with C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 
at 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, and 8 Spruce street, New York. 

The company has one of the largest, best lighted and most con- 
veniently located workshops in the city, occupying the large building on 
Fourth avenue, Van Buren and Dearborn streets, as shown in the cut, 
with offices at 292 Dearborn street. ‘The shops are well fitted with the 
most approved machinery, handled by skilled workmen, and the com- 
pany are ready to guarantee that all work turned out of the establish- 
ment will not only be of the latest and most improved design, but for 
strength, accuracy and durability will be absolutely unsurpassed. 

The handling and repairing of printing presses will remain a feature 
of the business as heretofore, and with their greatly improved facilities 
and a corps of men thoroughly familiar with the work, they feel justified 
in saying that they can do any work of this nature better than any other 
establishment in the West. 

We show on the opposite page a Power Shaving Machine, as also 
a Combined Jig Saw and Drill made by this company, which possess 
many features of interest to electrotypers and stereotypers. ‘The first- 
named machine can be run by either hand or steam power, and is self- 
operating and labor-saving. This and the automatic machine, made by 
the same company, are the only ones having a quick power-return 
motion, making it possible for the operator to turn out at least one- 
third more work than by the old way. While a spider wheel is sent 
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The company would also invite a careful 
examination of the Wood Planer, with patent 
adjustable head; Trimmer with patent 
Hinge Nut and Micrometer Adjustment ; 
Automatic Shaving Machine with Oscillat- 
ing Head; Roughing Machine with patent 
Shield ; Casting Box with improved Lock- 
ing Cams; and many other patented im- 
provements. All of this machinery is built 

ee - Y from new and improved designs, and in 
lg > & = o, a. : fo ay accordance with the latest practice in 
ll Mh wn ) > el machine building, combining strength, ac- 
——— , AVA ys lie RS curacy, durability and superior finish. As 
—S far as possible the machines are mounted on 
pedestal bases, insuring perfect alignment 
ee il ‘<— ; i of the working parts at all times, and abso- 

E ee lag ] lute freedom from tremor or jar. 

‘ Y In addition to a full line of machinery 
the company will carry a complete stock of 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ tools and 
supplies, so that they may furnish promptly 
anything that may be required in either 
branch of the business. They are now pre- 
paring a new and complete illustrated cata 
logue of machinery, tools and supplies, a 
copy of which will be forwarded to any 
address, upon its completion. 

THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates 
the trade upon the successful establishment 
of such an institution, which it has every 
reason to believe will be an honor to 
Chicago, the Northwest, and to all con- 


nected with it. 


QUICK RETURN POWER SHAVING MACHINE, 


with the machine to be used for hand work, it is entirely un- 
necessary when using power, and it may be taken off and set 
out of the way, as the machine is at all times under the control 
of the operator, by means of the patent reversing and drop action, 
and can be stopped, started or reversed at any point, and backed 
out of the heaviest cuts with the greatest ease. This is an im- 
portant advantage over all other machines where space is an 
object, as the spider wheel is necessary on all other machines, 
to assist in making heavy cuts and for backing, etc., while the 
perfection of the power attachment on this machine allows it to 
be discarded entirely. By means of the worm and worm-wheel, 
a steady, even and powerful motion is given to the cutter head, 
insuring perfect plates, free from waves, ridges or other imper- 
fections. The stroke of cutter head is adjustable to any desired 
length within the range of the machine, and it may be set so as 
to return automatically, saving time on small work. ‘The ways 
are of extra length, with large bearing surfaces, the head is extra 
heavy and the knife much thicker than usual, so that any spring- 
ing of either is impossible. The head is fitted with our patent 
lifting screws for quick and accurate adjustments of the knife. 
The bed is extra heavy, and is planed and scraped perfectly true 
to the head. The return speed is one and one-half times the 
cutting speed. It is stated by those who have them in use that 
at least one-third more work can be done with this machine than 
with any other in the market. 

The Combined Jig Saw and Drill is mounted on our standard 
pedestal, and so arranged that either the Jig Saw or Drill may 
be operated alone or together. It runs easy, and is free in its 
actions for both operations. The special device for adjusting the 
tension of the saw is perfect and simple, and can be regulated to 
overcome all vibration. The drill and spindle are of forged 
steel, and the bearings are all ground to run smooth and true. 
The best quality of metal is used for the screws, bearings, guides 
and arms, and the best workmanship is engaged on their con- 
struction, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PARTICULAR attention is called to the advertisement of the New 
Mammoth Cutting and Creasing Press, invented and manufactured by 
M. Gally, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, New York. Its cutting 
capacity is 224% by 30 inches, and it is claimed to be the largest and 


best machine for cutting and creasing ever made. Price, $750. 


THE stock of Christmas, New Years and holiday cards, issued by 
the well-known art publishing house of Raphael, Tuck & Sons, London 
and New York, exceeds in design, attractiveness and execution anything 
of the kind heretofore offered to the trade. Many of them are gems of 
the first water, and intending purchasers would do well to examine their 
specimens and prices before purchasing elsewhere. 


THE PRINTERS’ FRIEND. 

Grover’s Printers’ Detergent is the only reliable substitute for potash, 
benzine and concentrated lye. It being perfectly harmless, anyone can 
use it. It contains no acid, or other corrosive ingredient injurious to 
either hands, type or rollers. Rollers washed with it will last twice as 
long as those washed with lye. Testimonials by the hundred prove 
that it has given the utmost satisfaction whenever and wherever used. 
Ge Marder, 


Luse & Co., Chicago, carry a stock on hand. 


Patch & Co., sole manufacturers, 280 State street, Boston. 


AN IMPROVED PIN-HOLE PERFORATING 
MACHINE. 





There has also been a change in the ink-distribution, by means of 
a new movement of the ink-disk, which revolves a little more than one- 
sixth of its circumference at each move. 

The addition of a patented throw-off, the introduction of a new 
fountain, decidedly the best now in the market; the arrangement for 
multi-color printing, the execution of the highest class color-work, by 
introduction of three rider-rollers, making seven working rollers ; also 
the invention of a combination brake and shifter, are all improvements 
only recently made, and are all due to the unceasing zeal and restless 
ingenuity of the secretary, Mr. Frederick Van Wyck. 

We are informed that the extension of the business requires the 
addition of another floor to their already large facilities to take in several 
new machines that the Liberty Machine Works are about to put in. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A process of manufacturing colored relief impressions on sheet 
metal has been patented by Messrs. Priester & Weidemann, of Berlin, 
Germany. It consists in coating the sheet metal with a specified isolat 
ing solution, on which is painted an elastic background, capable of 
absorbing colors, on which the desired pattern is placed. The metal 
plates are pressed into reliefs without displacing the coloring matters, 
and the colors will not be afterward affected by chemical action of their 
constituents with the metal. 

A NEW series of automatic folding machines have made their 
appearance in Wurzburg, Germany, possessing some valuable and 
novel features. The mechanism is, if practicable, highly ingenious. 
The arrangement and construction enable the machine to fold the sheet 
of paper both longitudinally and transversely, and then to effect the 
division of the paper longitudinally when required, simultaneously 
folding the two half-width sheets transversely, and finally delivering 
them separately on the opposite sides of the apparatus. 

AN ink, or rather varnish, for writing labels which are intended to 
resist the action of acids, etc., may be pre- 
pared as follows: Twenty parts of shellac are 
dissolved in a solution of 30 parts of borax in 


300 to 400 parts of water, with the aid of 





AOMORI 


The above cut represents the new Pin-Hole Perforating Machine, 
manufactured by H. C. Hansen, 26 Hawley street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which, for strength, durability, and general adaptability to the 
purposes for which it is intended, stands second to none, having many 
advantages over all other machines. It will perforate a sheet twenty-six 
inches wide and any desired length. 

It consists of two die wheels placed in such a position as to register 
perfectly, with no gearing to get out of order. It has a nicely finished 
table with gauge on side, which can be quickly and accurately set at any 
desired distance from point of perforation. 

An excellent feature of this machine, and one that will be appre- 
ciated, is that it does the work in less than one-fourth the time consumed 
It is 
sold at the low price of $60, so that it will come within the means of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


by any other machine, being run by either hand or steampower. 


anyone who may have perforating to do. 
speaks a good word for this machine. 
Manufactured and for sale by H. C. HANSEN, 
26 Hawley street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A PROGRESSIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Liberty Machine Works, New York, have just been granted 
letters patent for several new appliances for their Liberty job printing 
presses in the United States and representative European countries, such 
as England, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, ete. 

The principal feature of these new patented improvements is a noise- 
less gripper-motion, that does away with the last spring used on the 
Liberty, making this press the only one in existence that does not rely 
on springs for its movement. 


To the 
filtrate are added 15 parts of water-soluble 


heat, and the solution is filtered hot. 


nigrosin, 0.3 parts of tannic acid, 0.1 part of 
picric acid, 15 parts of water of ammonia, and 
enough water to produce the proper degree of 
dilution. The ink should be of such consistency that it will readily flow 


from the pen. 


WitttAM D. McPHERSON, a reporter on the Farmington (Massa- 
chusetts) 777énc, has for several seasons used, with great success, a 
Columbia bicycle in gathering news, and has become from mere ordinary 
practice so expert as to be able to guide and propel his machine with his 
feet, while using both hands in writing notes or holding papers which 
he is reading. The bicycle has proved so valuable to his paper that the 
bookkeeper and collector are now learning to ride, and are about to 
purchase a Columbia, which is to be used on general office errands and 
collecting. 


A LONG-NEEDED WANT has recently been supplied 
by Messrs. Marder, Luse & Co., of Chicago, by their 
improved method of casting the letters A, F, L, P, V, 
W, Y and T with a mortise, a specimen of which is here- 
with presented. Its advantages can be seen at a glance, 

securing, as it does, uniformity of spacing between letters, 
a result which could only heretofore be attained by the compositor 
cutting away the body of the letter. This firm casts these mortised 
letters in the larger sizes of all series of medium and extended letters. 


PLATES of zine such as are used in lithographic and zincographic 
establishments may be spoiled by a single drop of water being left on 
them by inadvertence. Mutton fat is an excellent means of preventing 
Before using it, the plate must 
then the fat 


oxidation and the influence of humidity. 
be rubbed perfectly dry with a smooth and clean linen rag ; 
is lightly rubbed over the surface. When the plate is to be used again, 


the grease may be easily washed off with spirits of turpentine. 
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BARGAIN—Official and only democratic newspaper in fine agri- 
cultural and stock-raising county in North Missouri. If sold at once will 
sacrifice at little more than half its value. $500 cash, balance on time to suit pur- 
chaser. Good reason for selling. Address ‘‘ AMERICA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


RASS GALLEYS.—Printers, Type Founders and Dealers in 
Printing Material will see that no further orders for Brass Galleys are given 
till they have examined the new 


Galley, which is destined to supersede every other galley in the trade. It is all brass, 
without screw or rivet, and positively indestructible. ‘The lightest, handiest, neatest, 
best and what is more to the point, the cheapest. Wait for it. Patentis now pending, 
and before September 1, every type founder and dealer in printers’ supplies in 
the country will have them on sale. Ask your nearest dealer to let you see it. 
DEA ARING, 16 Tribune Building, New York. 


K )R SALE—A one-third interest in a es urge printing and stationery 
establishment, centrally located ina city of 90,000, doing a large and prosperous 
business. The property includes the three-story building and real estate of same. 
For particulars address ‘‘ BARGAIN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


gee SALE CHEAP—An Adams 


size of bed, 29% by 44; four form rollers. 


K IR SAILE—260 Ib. Bourgeois, 31 Ib. Pica Old Style, pair half 
chases, with cross bars, all new. Johnson Foundry. Address ‘‘G,’? INLAND 
PRINTER. 


| gow SALE—8oo pounds of small pica old style, in good condition, 
at 25 cents per pound; 1,400 pounds of long primer modern, at 20 cents per 
pound; 600 pounds of long primer old style, at 18 cents per pound; 4oo pounds of 
brevier old style, at 20 cents per pound; 400 pounds of nonpareil modern, at 25 
cents per pound. Address, THE CLARK & LONGLEY COMPANY, 308-316 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 
OB OFFICE 
seat), machinery and material new, 


$400 per month, Will be sold cheap for cash. 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Press in good working order; 
Apply “‘ G,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE— Located in central New York (county 
steam power ; business averages over 
Address *‘ BUSINESS,” care of 


ATERIAL fora complete newspaper and job printing lee box sale. 
Less than half cost. C. D. HATCH, 32 South Water street 





Price $400. 
Cleveland, 


M's YORE’S SPECIMEN OF FINE PRINTING—Balance of edition 


Ohio. 





reduced to 25 cents, formerly 50 cents. GOLDING & CO., 29 Purchase 


street, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop.  “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any feo of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any. price per pound (from 8 to 7o pounds, and “e73 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. 
Bishop, 417 W. Nineteenth St., New York, or through Farmer, Little & Co. 
founders, New York and Chicago. 
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Price $1.00, postpaid. Address CHAS. W. FASSETT, St. Joseph, 


I1-2t 


for sale. 
Missouri. 
MYAIRD EDITION READY—« Suggestions in Punctuation and 

Capitalization.” No other work on these subjects has ever been half so well 
appreciated by printers, and it is conceded to be the only one that does not leave its 
readers befogged. Every craftsman should study it. Mailed for 25 cents. J. B. 
HULING, Chicago. 


\ ANTEI \—Those in need of counters to send for circular and 
prices to W. N. DURANT, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 


ee few copies of “ Fassett’s Book of Specimens, No. 2,” 





ANTE D—Two first-class job compositors, accustomed to railroad 

work, especially ticket work. Qualified, sober and industrious men will find 
this a first-class opportunity to secure a permanent situation, at good wages. None 
others need apply. Union office. Applications should be addressed to ‘‘ RAIL- 
ROAD,” in care of INLAND PRINTER. 


783 


ANTED—TO PURCHASE—The whole or part interest in some 
first-class republican county newspaper. Address, CHAS. J. THOMPSON, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
ANTED—TO PURCHASE _—By a practical printer, acquainted 
with job, book or newspaper work, an interest in a job office or newspaper 
with job s in a thriving western town. Parties having such to dispose of should 


address ‘‘ J. ‘T.,’’ 239 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 





D.J.REILLY & Co. | 
PRINTERS ROLLERS | 


324& 326 PEARL ST. NEW YORK | 


-_ =| 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CIRCULARS AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


REFERENCE TO LARGEST HOUSES IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 

















GROVERS PRINTERS DETERCENT 


pp stood the severest tests for the past ten years, and has proved to be the only 
reliable substitute for Potash, Benzine and Lye. Used and heartily indorsed 
by the largest printing houses in the country. 

Kept in stock and for sale by MArpgEr, Lusg & Co., 
Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnatr Typzk Founpry, 
MATHER M’P’G Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co., 
N. Y.; Dickenson Typg Founpry, Boston, Mass. 


C. J. PATCH & co., Sole Manufacturers, 
280 State Street, — 2 Te ——— BOSTON, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill.; CenTRAL 
Cincinnati Ohio; 
New York, 





NOW RBADY. 





I am now making and delivering my new mammoth Paper-Box 





The largest and best machine for cutting and creasing ever made. 


weight, 4,000 pounds. Price, $750.00. 


CUTTING AND CREASING PRESS 








Cutting capacity, 224% x 30 inches; 


Address all communications in regard to Cutting and Creasing Machines and 





To M. GA ‘neo F, Inventor and Proprietor, 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING PRESSES 


Corner Fulton and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 





Note.—My new Printing Press, for which I am taking large numbers of orders, and which is dy far the best Job Press ever offered 


to the craft, will soon be ready for general delivery. 
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Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


GORDON PRESS WORKS | 


No. g9 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. | 


H. E. Mean, Pres’t. 


PRINTER. 


A. T. Honeg, Sec’y. W. C. Grttett, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 
Send for Catalogue, 


181 MonrRoE ST., CHICAGO. 





NEW PRICES. 


Library 
Numbers. 
PERFORATED. 
ee} Sizes. All Gummed. 
8c to 30c per loo. 
P.F. VAN EVEREN. 
CT 116 Nassau St. New York. 


‘SEND FOR FULL CIRCULAR. 





A. ZEESE & CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 


Ani 


Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 


119 MONROB ST., 
CHICAGO. 


2, 4; 6 and 8 Custom House Place, 
meee Sor. ae 
We desire to inform our patrons and the trade at large, that we have 
just issued a NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION of our 
SPECIMEN BOOK 


OF 


MISCELLANEOUS CUTS, 


Especially adapted for the printing of 


COMMERCIAL AND WRAPPING PAPER, PAPER SACKS, 
FLOUR BAGS, Etc. 


The Book will be sent to Printers and Manufacturers of Wrapping 
Paper, on application. 








JOHN G, MENGEL & C0. 


o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OO O 


|FOUNDERS 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

















= ELECTROTYPERS 

AND ENGRAVERS. 
| DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
\ MACHINERY AND MATERIALS. 
Ze No. 111 German St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















H Barth, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


a 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPBR, PRBKSSKS 


——AND— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Orie GAZETTE 


VOLUME Vil. LOUISVILLE, KY., AND CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER, 1886. 
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Evaneruicat Masewern, 











Rev. W. Mi. STANFORD, Assistant, CLEVELAND, OHIO, TUESDAY, APRII 20,1886.  —{\Aviaé YOST, sparen 











Volume LVI. No. 15 TORONTO, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1885. 
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THE STRENGTH OFA NATION 1S IW THE HOMES OF 178 PEOPLE, 








Vol. 6.—No. 3. GREENFIELD. MASS. JUNE. | 1886. 60 Cents a Year 

















THESE PAPERS ARE FOLDED AND PASTED ON A BROWN CHALLENGE COMBINATION. 


Brown Fotpinc Macuine Co., Eris, Pa. 
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> wy ~—«CDoodey Paper Cutters, 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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F. WESEL & CO. 
| 11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


| CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. | 





GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 








J. W. OSTRANDER, 
| 77 and 79 Jack:on St., - CHICAGO. 


FHHHTHH+EHEHH+ HHH +H H+ tt 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
464% FEDERAL STREET, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





——————— MANUFACTURERS OF a 


Otto (sas Eng! Ne Wo I ks, Superior Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. “Strong Slat” Cases, Etc 





Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. “ei, . « « . « eee ws. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE===— Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


—— FOR ——— 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 


_ EAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH STREETS, 
Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. | New York, U~. S. A. 
| 
| 


SIZES: 1, 2; 4, 7) 10, 15, 25 horsepower. . 
| Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 A NYY OTHER GAS ENGINE LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than ~~ DOING THE SAME WORK. WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
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The Four Perfect Machines. G. W. VAN ALLEN. C. FRANK BOUGHTON. W. H. VAN ALLEN. 
~ Van ALLENS & BouGHTON, 
HE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE (Successors to G. W. & W. H. VAN ALLEN), 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a 


Handsomer, Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. PRI NTI N (; PR ESS MAC H | N | STS 
HE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES, 


Side or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. MANUFACTURERS OF STEREOTYPE BLocks oF Iron oR Woon. 


L ip ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE | Shops: s9 ANN STREET, 17 & 19 ROSE STREET, 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five TELEPHONE, 416 JOHN. TELEPHONE, 468 NASSAU. 


Girls, and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. N RW YO RK. 
HE CHAMBERS FOLDING-MACHINE. peavianaeaet 


SECOND-HAND LIST. 
All machinery thoroughly rebuilt and tested before shipping. 
R. HOE & CO. BED. | JOBBERS. INSIDE 

Double Cylinder Newspaper Universal, - : 

These four machines stanc on their merits as being each the most successful ress, - = - 28x41 | Gordon, 
one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do without them, or to 2 Revolution en. eee es = ; 

H $ - 3 | 2erless 

accept unsatisfactory substitutes. -  32x5 Feeney ” _ 

These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their respective | Standard, 
CAMPBELL PRESSES. Superior, - - 


Two No. 3, Complete, 2 Rollers, 31 x 46 MISCELLANEOUS. 
is Three ‘* 3, Complete, 4 Rollers, 32 x 46 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either from Points or 


Gauges, with Four Time the Speed of Hand and with Greater Accuracy. 


manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 


| Hoe Hand Press, - 24 x 36% 
reer . m ° ’ | Smith Hand Press, - - 23x35% 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to | COTTRELL PRESSES. hao Book fren, 2 Rollers, a 40 
Stop Cylinder, 6 Rollers (six Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27 x 43 

years old), - 37. X 52 | Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27 x 41 


M O N TA( E & F | i. L E R Extra Heavy Drum, 4 Rollers, Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 26 x 40 
: ) 


One Buttock Wes PERFECTING Prgss, prints double Mew York Sun, with 

General Agents for United States and Canada. | Wetting Machine and Stereotype Machinery. 
| 

| We manufacture the best Stereotype Blocks, made of iron or wood. Send 


No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW York. for estimates. Chases made to order. 





DONNELL’S LATEST No. 3 


Power Wire StircHinc MACHINE. 


Price, No. 3; - - - $350.00 
6 Steel Wire, Round, 
“ Ty “ Flat, ws 


GUARANTEED. 


Only ‘wo adjustments—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either saddle or 
flat. No adjustment required in changing flat to round wire. 


THE ONLY SIMPLE WIRE STITCHING MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order.. This machine forms, 
drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and 
will stitch a pamphlet from one sheet to one-half inch thick through the back or saddle. 

There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with 
staples. No limit to the amount of its work. Any girl or boy can 
operate it from the start. Simple and durable. Weighs 250 lbs. 


E. P. DONNELL M’F’G CO. 


327 and 329 Dearborn Street, ~ - CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 and 43 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDL ER, Call We Gen’l Western Agents, 15 & 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





: Buffalo. N.Y. 


xe 


THE GE M” 


PRICE, $175.00. 
THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 

















ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, 


MACHINERY. 


Send for Prices. ay ey ey ey Sy ty ee 
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UNION TYPE FOUNDRY | 


298 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


JOB AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


REPRESENTING : 


Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type Foundries, | 


whose popular productions can be supplied at a 
moment’s notice, from our shelves. 


Hamilton & Baker Holly Wood Type also carried in Stock. | 


LIBERAL TERMS offered on CYLINDER AND JoB PRESSES of | 
We supply | 


any make, or JOB AND NEWSPAPER OuTFITs of any size. 
anything required in a printing office at current rates, whether selected 
from our own or other dealers’ specimen books. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


49> Our regular Monthly BARGAIN SHEET should prove of special interest 
to printers who are looking for thoroughly overhauled and desirable second-hand 
Cylinder and Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Folding Machines, Steam Engines, etc. 
Mailed free upon application. 

Estimates of Job and Newspaper Outfits cheerfully furnished. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue and latest Specimen Sheets. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch of the 





THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines, 


‘Suixog 


“Shg 
- “ul bi—‘saoug 


Machines gauge 
“1g 
“ogg 


“ursz - Sur %zz 


“cLi¢ ‘orig 


5 


‘oozg 


, 22% inch and 2 
30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel 


to three-fourths of an inch. 
“IZALG GNV NOU] AO ATHUILNA GHLONUISNOD SAzZIs T1Y 


Tuey Cut ACCURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY PowER. 


The 


The 14 inch 


“SLzg 
“poy puey “urc€ - ‘saaa] “urze - “urof - 


knife. 


EDWARD L. L. MILLER, “Mfr, 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GHIGAGU TAYLOR GYLINDAR, PRESS 


Unsurpassed for Quality of Work, Ease of Running, and Speed Attained 


BY ANY PRESS OFFERED FOR SAME PRICE. 


CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 32x46, - $1000.00 
CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power. 33x50, - $4200.00 


DELIVERED F. O. B. CHICAGO. 
Steam and Overhead Fixtures, $50.00 Extra. Delivery Without Tapes, $100.00 Extra. 


° ————— C 
This Press has always been a favorite with Printers on account of the simplicity of its construction, 


and has successfully stood the test of twenty years of actual use. It is now brought prominently before 
the favorable notice of the Craft, by the addition of the latest devices to secure 


SPEED, STRENGTH AND ACCURACY. 
ALL SIZES OF THE 


IMPROVED « CHICAGO « TAYLOR * CYLINDER * PRESS 

















ARE BUILT WitTH 
DOUBLE AIR SPRINGS, STEEL TRACKS, DOUBLE CENTER STAY, 
TYMPAN CLAMPS, -— WELL FOUNTAIN, 
REGISTERING RACK AND SEGMENT, 


And the Cylinder made with Flanges, thus securing Greatest Possible Strength in connection 
with Ease of Running and Reliable Work. 


As: this favorite Press is now built, from Improved Patterns, it is one of the Strongest and Most 
Durable machines in the market for general use in country offices, and at the same time its former record 
of being the easiest Press to handle is fully maintained. We can confidently recommend this machine to 
our customers as one calculated to give perfect satisfaction. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO. M ox Ix D Hy Iv 9 LU = EL & (O . PACIFIC TYPE F’DRY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO TYPE FOUNDRY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
139-141 MONROE STREET, 


N. R. BAKER, Mgr. JOHN CRESWELL, 


TOPEKA, KAS. CHICAGO, LS on DENVER, COLO. 
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PAPER=AND=PRESS 


PERTAINING TO PAPER AND PRINTING, 
AND THE FIELD OF SUPPLIES FOR 
PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, LITHO- 
GRAPHERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURING STATIONERS. 


























The Last Chance to Secure “Paper and Press” for One Dollar. 


With the ‘ Souvenir,”’ or August number of PAPER AND PREss, the subscription 
price will be advanced to $2.00 per annum. 

Below will be found order blank at the old rate, which, if sent in prior to Sep- 
tember, 1887, will be accepted for one year’s subscription. 

After September 1st, these blanks will only be credited as payment for six 
months’ subscription. 

The ‘‘ Souvenir’? number will be issued August 25th, and promises to be the 
most elegant thing of the kind everexecuted. Send subscription at once and get this 
number. 
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PAPER AND PRESS con- 
tains from 40 to 60 pages, 
II x 14, and is universally 
pronounced the most artisti- 
cally beautiful publication 
of its class in the world. 
Send 20 cents for specimen 
copy. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year. 





PAPER AND PRESS is the 
recognized organ of the 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


W. M. PATTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Paper, Printing and kin- 
dred industries, of which 
Philadelphia is the great 
centre. 








=} 
ISIN 
| 
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2 ORDER BLANK. € 





| W. M, PATTON, Publisher, 
246 58. Sixth St, Philadelphia. 


Enclosed find one dollar for one year’s subscription to PAPER 


AND PRESS. FPlsase mail to the following address, commencing 





County, 











REMIT BY POSTAL NOTE, CURRENCY, STAMPS OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 
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No. 5 “COMPLETE” PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The ComMPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. | 


The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributor, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring irif. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 
BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


Form, 33x50 | 
| 


30x 48 | 
29 x 46 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54, No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, 
No. 5.— ‘“‘ 29x 42, 


No. 6.— ‘* 28x 38, 


Form, 28 x 44 
- 2236 


“ec “ 


This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION, FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high | 


speeds. They have all the advantages of the ‘“‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 


| No.2.— “ 


23 X33 | 


| wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule”? or ‘ border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


+ 38X54 
35 X 52 
34 X 50 
33 x 48 
29 X 42 
28 x 38 
24 X 30 


Form, 33 x 50 
: 30 xX 48 
29g X 40 

23 x 44 

24 x 38 

23 X 33 

19 X 25 


Speed, 1800 per hour 
"7 2000 i 
si 2100 

2200 

2500 


“6 


“ 


JOB AND BOOK 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. 


PRESS. 
TWO REVOLUTION. 


No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, 
No. 4.— ‘* 29x 42, 


Form, 37 x 53 
~ 33% 50°] 
This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 


Form, 30 x 46 
baie 24 x 38 


No. 1.— Bed, 41 x 57, 
38 x 54, 


| guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
| feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
| equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
| out of contact with both form and distributor by a single movement of 
| a fever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 


limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the ‘Job and Book,” and are 
what we term ‘‘ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Dystribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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General Western Agents, CHICAGO, 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 793 


Whitlock Machine Works 


) 





-BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lmproved Champion Paper Cutters 
And Whitlock Cylinder Presses. 


Sizes and Prices of IMPROVED CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS: 


In Cut and Square, 30 inches, - - . $400 | In Cut and Square, 36 inches, 
32 “cs e oe PH 450 “ ‘“ 40 


In Cut and Square, 44 inches, - - - $1,000 


SAND POR DBSGRIPTIVKA GIRGULAR. 
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